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I. Introduction - 


Earlier Studies ol Soviet Educational Administration 

T he study and analysis of Soviet political, social, and economic 
systems is as old as the Soviet Union itself, but an intensive study 
; °* lts educational system is a recent development. During the 1950*s 

there was an increasing awareness of Soviet education, as evidenced 
by the work of such American scholars as Counts, DeWitt, and John- 
J son. It did not .become a topic for extensive study, however, until 
’< after October 1957, when the Soviet Union launched its first Sputnik. 
Since then, inevitably, the question most often asked has been, “How 
did the Russians do it ?” 

As if in answer to this question, many scholars have turned their 
attention to the Soviet Union’s educational system and haVe studied 
the curriculums, teaching methods, textbooks, and other instructional 
materials of Soviet schools in an attempt to understand thp role that 
education has played in bringing to the USSR success in the field of 
rocketry and missiles. 1 

In the years since the launching of that first Sputnik, scholars in 
the United States and other Western countries have gained a better 
understanding of many aspects of the Soviet Union’s educational 
system. Little light, however, has as yet been shed on its administra- 
tion and the relationship of the Communist Party to the governmental 
structure resfxmsible for education. Here and there in the literature, 
general descriptions of Soviet school administration, the relationship 
of Party to Government, and the flow of authority have appeared.* 



bibliographical details and annotations, see appendix. Selected Readings.) 
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2 STRUCTURE AND DECISION-MAKING 

Usually, though, these descriptions have been smaller parts of ab 
overall description of the Soviet educational system. 

Previous research has delineated the lines of authority that emanate, 
from the Central Committee of the CPSU (Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union) acting through its subsection on school affairs— the 
Department of Schools, Higher Education, and Science ( OtdelShkoI ) 
VUZov i Nauki). The picture of the authority structure, in Soviet 
schools is a clear one: authority is based upon the principle of 
oligarchical management and democratic centralism. 

The Present Study . 

For the purposes of the present publication, authority is defined as 
thb right to decide or act, and power as the ability to decide or act. In 
this construct, lie many questions as yet unanswered. 

We know that in the United States the ability to act (power) does 
not always rest in the hands of those in authority (the right to act). 
Is this equally true in the Soviet Union ? Previous study seems to . 
indicate that an overlapping power structure — the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union — exists in Soviet education. If a director of an 
institute, for example, is not a member of the Party, his assistant 
director usually is. Where does the power lie? In governmental 
authority or in the overlapping power structure of Party membership ? 
To what extent does power structure parallel or overlap authority 
structure? 

Power, as described here, is delimited to four areas of decision- 
making: development of policy, execution of policy, latitude for im- 
plementation of policy, and finality of decision-making and policy 
implementation. 

Purposes.— The present study has three main purposes ; namely, to— 

1. Describe the administrative structure of Party and governmental orga- 
nizations concerned with education at all geopolitical levels. 

2. Describe the decision-making process within Party and governmental 
agencies and the dynamics of the interrelationships between Party and 
Government 

3. Point the direction that further, studies of Soviet school administration 
might profitably take. 

This study seeks to answer such questions as the following: 

1. After a decision has been Implemented, if the decision or policy proves to 
be a bad one, what procedures does the 1 school director follow to seek a 
change in policy? 
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2. How much latitude does the director of the school (the building principal) 
hare In implementing policies that emanate from higher up in the ad- 
ministrative structure? 

3. Is the degree of latitude for execution greater at upper levels of the ad- 
ministrative struoture than, at the lower, building level? 

4. tJoes a Party member who is not in direct authority Influence the direction 
of decision-making? If so, in what ways and to what degree? 

5. -Are the patterns of decision making uniform throughout the USSR 08 
are there geopolitical differences ? 

These questions are indicative of the scope of this study but do not 
represent all of the concerns investigated. 

Collection of data.— This study is based on data collected from docu A 
ments published in the Soviet Union and in the United States and on 
information obtained from a series of interviews 8 with members of 
the Communist Party, a member of its Central Committee of the 
CPSU, ministers of education, chairmen of city boards of education, 
inspectors of schools, directors of institutes of higher education, pro- 
fessors of higher education, and directors of 11-year schools; t 
Following the present section, the four main sections proceed as 
follows: Section II describes the administrative structures of Party 
organizations from the all-union level down through the union- 
republic, regional (oblast ) , large-city (gorod ) , district — urban and 
rural and basic administrative unit levels. Section III de- 

scribes the administrative structures of governmental units at each 
of the same five geopolitical levels. Section IV turns to an analysis qf 
1 »© decision-making process at each level and of the interrelationships 
that exist within the Party apparatus and Government structure, and 
describes the relationships between these two entities. Section V turns 
its attention to areas needing further study: school administration 
and the relationship of Party to Government. It attempts to/ bring 
some focus . on questions still unanswered and on administrative 
processes still unexplored. 


* Thwe Interviews took place In Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev daring the fall of 1062, 
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II. The Administrative Structure ef the Communist Party 

of the Soviet Union' 

/ * 

T HBCP 8 U 18 organized along territorial and production subdivisions. 

u VT ary organizations — the basic organizations — are estab- 

lished wherever Communists are employed, or in some cases where they 
live; and they are related to Party organizations that are coextensive 
w, rJ . Pol^ical subdivisions. As shown in figure 1, the geopolitical 
’ subdivisions descend in order oj highest to lowfest from the all-union 
level to the union-republic, regional, large-city, district, and basic 
employment or production levels. Missing from the figure are the 
Party organizations at the territorial (krai) and autonomous regional 
evels. These groups were not included in the figure because the krai 
, pi?” regions are not common geopolitical subdivisions in 
the USSR, but are peculiar to only one or two union-republics. In 
those cases where they do exist, however, Party organizations also 
exist. The krai and the autonomous region would be located between 
i he union-republic and the regional or oblast levels. 

A Party organization serving a given area is always higher than any 
Party organization serving part, of that area. For example, the 
primary Party unit is always subject to the authority of the district 
Party group and it, in turn, is subject to the authority of the Party 
organization above it. This principle extends all the way up through 
the ranks to the all-union level. 

Theoretically, the highest administrative group in Party organiza- 
tion is the congress (in the case of the Communist Parties of the union- 
republics and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), the con- 
ference (at the regional, city, and district levels), and the general 
meeting (in the case of primary Party organizations). In practice, 
each of these groups elects an executive group called a “committee” (in 
the case of regional, city, district, and primary organizations) and 
C entral Committees” ( in the case of union -republics and the all-union 
Party organization) . These committees act as the executive body and 
conduct all of the regular routines of Party work. 

BaZzn ‘J 1 m * am,r * on Vttav RommunUUche»M Part" Bovettkoyo 

of the 8^1* K r 88- 81 ° ktyabrya 1961 < R “le. of the Communist Party 

the Soviet Union, Adopted at the 22d Congreaa. CPSU, Oct. SI, 1961). Moscow, 1961. 
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Memberships on these committees are rotated periodically and 
usually no member of a committee serves longer than three terms. 
Occasionally , if the situation warrants, . . particular Party officials 

may, by virtue of their generally recognized prestige and high polit- 
ical, organizational and other qualities, be successively elected to lead- 
ing bodies for a longer period. In that case, a candidate is considered 
elected if not less than three-quarters of the votes are cast for him by 
secret ballot.” * Party members who leave committees because their 
i " : expired are eligible to be reelected at subsequent elections. 

At the all-union level, at least one- fourth of the Central Committee 
is replaced at each election. At the union-republic level, at'least one- 
third of the committee is rotated, and at lower levels one-half of the 
committee is changed. All-union congresses are generally convened 
at least once evety 4 years, although special sessions may be called 
more often if the occasion warfants. Congresses of union-republics 
and regional, city, and district conferences ‘are generally convened 
once every 2 years. Party meetings at the primaiy Party level are 
; called at least once a month. * 

With the exception of primary Party organizations (see fig. 1) , each 
congress or conference, at the various administrative levels, elects an 
j aud,t,n g commission. The basic responsibility of the auditing com- 
| m,S8,on is a fisc . aI one; it audits the accounts of the treasury and of the 
| vanous enterprises of the committees at each geopolitical level. 

| . Since the Cental Committee of the QPSU may include as many as 
| 350 members, it elects a Presidium, which directs the work of the 
Central Committee. The Central Committee at the union-republic 
level may organize a secretariat if it so desires. All other committees 
do not elect & secretariat or a Presidium. 

At every geopolitical level (he committee elects an administrative 
department or bureau, which in turn is composed of many departments 
esigned to implement the decisions of’the various congresses and con- 
ferences and conduct the routine work of the committees. One of 
these departments is the Department of Schobls, Higher Education, 
and ‘Science ( Odtel Shkol, VUZov i Nauki). At the all-union level, 
tfie Central Committee not only organizes a Federal Department of 
Schools, Higher Education, and Science, but in addition organizes a 
bureau for the Russian Soviet Federalized Socialist Republic 
(RSFSR). This bureau also includes a department of science, 
schools, and culture. 


* IbM., p. IB. 
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Flgur* 1 .— Admlntonthr» Structure of th# Communist Party 
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At the all-union level the Central Committee of the CPSU also 
organizes a Party Control Committee. This .committee serves two 
all-union functions: 

It Is an Inspector and an enforcer of Party discipline, charged with responsi- 
bility for taking action against Communists who violate the program, the 
rules of the Party, or Party discipline. 

It acts as an appeal committee in those cases where members have been 
expelled or have had Party penalties Imposed upon them at the onion- 
republic, krai , or autonomous regional level. 

Primary Party organizations are the basic administrative units of 
r so Party apparatus. Although primary Party organizations operate 
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CPSU Communist Forty of the Soviet Union 

^ CPSU .. Control Commit!##, Communist Forty of th# Sovi#t Union 
RSFSR ...... Russian Soviet Faderated Socialist Republic 

CP SSR. .... Communist Forty, Sovi#t Socialist Ropublic 

^ CFSSR . . Control Committee, Communist Forty, Soviet Socialist Republic 
SSR ........ Soviet Socialist Republic 

CP ........ Communist Forty 


1 Once elected, this body carries on tbe dally routines of Party work. 

• Under union-republic policy. • Formed in schools, factories, commercial establishments, 
fanns, housing units, ministries, the Soviet army, etc. 


e 

at the lowest administrative level, they are by no means unimportant, 
for it is through these organizations that the most meaningful, prac- 
tical work is carried out among Party members and within Soviet 
society in general. 

Primary Party units are organized at places of employment — 
factories, State and collective farms, educational institutions, offices, 
units of the Soviet armed forces — in fact, wherever .there are not 
fewer than three Party members employed. Primary Party organi- 
zations are also established on a residential basis in villages and urban 
apartment compounds. At those places which employ more than 60 

t 
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Party members, smaller units of the general primary Party organi- 
zation may be formed along department, shop, sectional, and team 
lines. 

The highest administrative unit of the primary Party organization 
is the Party meeting, convened at least once a month. Once a year 
these meetings elect a bureau to 9erve for the ensuing year. Each 
primary Party unit determines the number of members to serve in the 
bureau. Primary Party organizations with fewer than 15 rpembers 
do not elect a bureau, but instead elect, a secretaiw and a deputv 
secretary. J 

In large enterprises that employ more than 300 Party members, 
primary unit Party committees may be formed. In this case, the shop’ 
team, and departmental Party organizations are granted the status of 
complete primary Party units. ‘These committees are elected for one 
year and their numerical composition is fixed by the general Party 
meeting or conference. 

The primary Party organization is charged with the responsibility 


Admitting new members to the OPSU 



III. The Administrative Structure of Public Education in the 

Soviet Union 


A lthough this bulletin has outlined in detail the administrative 
structure of the Communist Party and has treated it as a separate 
entity, the Party js in fact an integral part of the administrative struc- 
ture of public education in the Soviet Union. Just how much of an 
integral part the. Party really is will be seen in the section dealing 
with the process of decision-making in Soviet education. But to talk 
about the Party and its relationship to governmental agencies re- 
sponsible for public education without treating them as separate en- 
tities is like talking about eating without at the same time detailing 
the processes of chewing, swallowing, and digesting — all of which 
make up the gestalt^ “eating.” So it is with a discussion of the admin- 
istration of public education in the Soviet Union. 

The administrative structure of Soviet public education is well- 
defined and highly organized. In theory, the structure suggests col- 
lective leadership; in practice, the same principles of organization * 
which apply to the Party apply with equal vigor to Government. If 
we substitute the term “Government” for “Party,” we can say that the 
concept of “democratic centralism” which underlies Party organiza- 
tion also applies to governmental organization. Democratic central- 
ism, in this case, would include the following characteristics: 

+ Strict governmental subordination of the minority to the majority is 
required. 

♦ The decisions of higher bodies are obligatory for lower bodies. 

♦ Periodic reports of subordinate governmental bodies to higher bodies are 
required and an elaborate system of inspection has been developed to 
Implement this concept. 

In this section we shall examine the administrative structures of the 
union-republic Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Educa- 
tion, the organizational structure of ministries of education at the 
republic level, the organization of education at the regional, large-city 
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and district levels, and the prganization of basic administrative.units 
in public education — the individual school builcftng.* 


T(w Union-Republic Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education 


The Ministry of Higher Education, USSR, was reorganized into 
the Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education in June 
1959. Before 1 ^ reoiganization, it was composed of 1 minister and 
5 deputy ministers who were responsible for 13 functional admin- 
istrative units. The ministry was subdivided into main administra- 
tions, administrations, and departments. Policy development within 
the ministry was conducted through a collegium, or board, that con- 
sisted of the minister, his deputies, and heads of main administrations 
administrations, and departments. The members of the board were’ 
appointed by the Minister of Higher Education and approved by the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR. According to Soviet officials: 


At its meeting the board considers the most important matters pertaining 
to the methodology of teaching, scientific research, educational activities, 
management and finances of the higher and specialised secondary educa- 
tional institutions, verification of performance and practical direction over 
Bchools of higher education that 'comes under the ministry; it (reviews) 
reports from the leading officials of the.mlnistry and of the higher institu- 
tions . . . under it. and also of the ministers of higher education of the 
union-republics. . . .* 


Since the reorganization of the ministry in 1959, information avail- 
able to students of Soviet government and education has been sparse. 
It is not possible at this time to ascertain the precise configuration of 
the ministry’s reorganized structure. A number of attempts have been 
however, to predicate an organizational structure based upon 
what was known to have been the components of the ministry before 
the reorganization, and upon scattered public statements and descrip- 
8 tt»«s given by Soviet educational officials concerning the new ministry 

1 ^ ne*d« to be made at tbla point among all-p'nion, union-republic, and 

ma v ^har^h ram-Ir*" in •«» thoae central government ministries which 

may have branch offlces throughout the Soviet Union but which have no apedflc counter- 

^rts (e.g.. Ministry for Construction of Power Stations. Ministry of Foreign Trade. 
Ministry of Railways) In any of the 15 union-republics. 

Vnion-republic ministries are those central ministries which coordinate activities In 
their '■'•pectlve fields for all of the USSR and which do have rounterparts (e.g.. Ministry 
of Culture. Ministry of Finance. Ministry of Higher and Specialised Secondary Education) 
In one or more of the 15 union-republics. - \ / 

Republic ministries are those ministries In each of the 10 union -republics which have 
no central counterparts (e.g.. Ministry of Construction^ Ministry of Education. Ministry of 
Justice) coordinating activities throughout the t'HSR ^ 

°J * duc ° t . ion: Thtir Function, an d Org,ni,ation (Bui 
letln 1991, No. 21— OE-14064 ). U.8. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Offlce 
of Education. Washington : U.8. Government Printing Office, 1952. p. 577. 
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organization. For example, one such construction has been set forti? 
by DeWitt: 

... Ah In the past, the ministry W Higher and Specialized Secondary Educa- 
tion will hare about ten functional units, such as personnel, accounting, 
planning, Giprovuz (design of higher education facilities), and library. And 
again, as in the past, attached to this ministry will be the Supreme Attesta- 
tion Commission (VAK), which handles the certification of all academic- 
rank and advanced-degree personnel. The ministry will also continue to 
publish journals . . . and run its own publishing house (Sovettkaia Nauka) 
tor texts, programs and instructional materials. The independent foreign 
affairs section will continue to deal with the selection and supervision of 
foreign students In the USSR and handle exchanges with foreign countries.' 

Figure 2 is an complete chart predicated upon what most likely 
represents the organizational structure of the Ministry of Higher and 
Specialized Secondary Education. Alone of ill the charts in this 
bulletin, this one is subject to the limitations inherent in any such 
projection. It is necessarily based on incomplete data, scattered ref- 
erences to present positions within the new' ministry, and statements 
by ministry officials concerning the functions that the new Ministry of 
Higher and Specialized Secondary Education serves. 

The new Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education 
has as its head a minister who is also a member of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. He is assisted by two deputy ministers. The 
chief policymaking group of the ministry is still the board consisting 
of the minister— who serves as chairman of the board— his deputy 
ministers, and the heads of main administrations, administrations, 
and departments. Still attached to the ministry is the State publish- 
ing house and the Supreme Attestation Commission. The commission 
appoints all senior professors and university administrators through- 
out the Soviet Union and conducts examinations for advanced degrees, 
and it is the sole authority for the awarding of doctorates. 

The exact number of functional administrative units is unknown, 
but in all likelihood DeWitt’s estimate of approximately 10 such units 
is an accurate one, for there is little evidence to indicate that the func- 
tion of the new union-republic ministiy will be very different from 
that of the old one. Recent Party decisions and discussions of pro- 
posed revisions of the Constitution of the USSR lead to the belief that 
a trend is developing in the Soviet Union towards more centralization 
of authority. If this perception is accurate, there is every reason to 
believe that the union-republic ministry will be more active in the 
administration of higher education in the USSR than was first en- 
visioned in 1959 . 


ERjt 


, _ N, rh°ln* I>eWltt. Education and Professional Employment in the USER, p. 225. Spe- 
cific Identlflcatl on of ministry offices and officials before the 1059 reorganisation can be 
round In Biographic Directory No. 27t, Directory of Soviet Officials, vol./I. U.8. Depart- 
ment of State. Division of Biographic Information, 1960. p. 41-42. 
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Figure 2.— Projected Adminbtrithrt Structure of the Ministry of Higher and SpecUbed 

Secondary Education, USSR > 
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Republic Ministry of Education 

The union-republic Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary 
Education has no counterpart in any single, administrative agency for 
preschool, elementary, or secondary education. Instead, the adminis- 
tration of these education levels is delegated to each of the 15 union- 
republics through its ministry of education. 4 

Jrr M, ! #n f 8or,et offlr,ala ,n «» of 1962. the writer of thU bulletin wa* 
Durations .Tc no* iS'* 7 , ° f EduC * t, “ tt of tte unlon-republlc type wa. contemplated, 
and^t l. nVn^JJ I *^A. PUC * concerning Modification. of the Constitution of the D88R 
and It la planned that within a year 15 republic mlnlatrlca of education will be under the 
authority of one central Ministry of Education. Theae Soviet offlci.l. In.T. tV.t th^new 

*•“ « * coordinating agency on!, I nd win noT 

authority. They aa, that since the Implementation of the 1958 school law Is pro- 
to coordinate* the effort* 1 *5* iT’* 1 !* UD, ° n ' tU " MW C *" tr *' of Edocation will help 

*h^Tuw all-union republic, and apeed up the Implementation of the 1958 
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Figure 3 describes the administrative structure of one of the 15 
ministries of education, that of the Ministry of Education, RSFSR 
(Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic). Since this ministry 
is the recognized leader in Soviet education, one can assume that the 
administrative structures of the other 14 republic ministries of educa- 
tion do not differ significantly. The Ministry of Education, RSFSR, 
is the only one of the 15 republic ministries that maintains an Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences which has attached to it a number of 
institutes. 

The chief administrative officer of the ministry is the Minister of 
Education. He is assisted by a staff of six vice ministers of education. 

| Each vice minister is responsible for one aspect of education in the 
union-republic. 

Attached to the Ministry of Education is a Central Institute for 
t he Advanced Studies for Teachers ( Centralnoyo I nstitut Usovertken - 
ttovovanyo Uchitehe ), the technical and teaching-aid industries which 
are responsible for the production of visual aids; and two State pub- 
lishing houses— the State Publishing House for Children’s Literature 
( Dietgiz ) and the State Publishing House for Teaching and Peda- 
gogical Materials (Uchpedgiz). 

The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, RSFSR (Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic), supports nine scientific-research 
institutes: (1) The Research Institute of Psychology, (2) The Re- 
search Institute of Theory and History of Pedagogy, (3) The Research 
Institute of Artistic Education, (4) The Research Institute of Pro- 
duction Education, (5) The Research Institute of Nationality Schools, 
(6) The Research Institute of Physical Education, (7) The Research 
Institute of Defectology, (8) The Research Institute of General and 
Polytechnical Education, and (9) The Research Institute of Pedagogy 
in the city of Leningrad. Each maintains a full staff of research 
workers, and attached to each are a number of experimental schools 
which afford the opportunity to staff researchers to carry on experi- 
mentation with the help of children and teachers. 

In addition, the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences has attached to 
it the Ushinsky Library, the Pedagogical Archives, the Education 
Museum, the Museum of Toys, and its own academy press. 

Republic ministries of education are in theory independent of each 
other and develop their own regulations concerning textbooks, methods 
of instruction, and educational program. They allocate hinds for 
school operating expenses? such ns faculty salaries, supplies, new con- 
struction, and repair and maintenance. They appoint and supervise 
teachers- and directors. In practice, however, the rules governing 
each of the 15 republic ministries of education are almost identical 
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except for a few minor regional differences; the pacesetter lor all pre- 
school, elementary, and secondary education in the USSR is the. 
Russian republic and its Ministry of Education. 

Although we speak here of 15 republic ministries of education, 
there are, more precisely, 32 offices within the Soviet Union which 
are called Ministries of Education. There are 17 autonomous re- 
publics in the USSR, 13 of them in the Russian republic. They ad- 
minister their schools through their own ministries of education, but 
these are subordinated to the ministry of education of the union- 
republic in which they are located. As an example, the Buriyat- 
Mongolian Republic has its own ministrjtof education which in turn 
is responsible to the Ministry of Education, RSFSR. If we add the 
autonomous republics we come to a total of 32 ministries of education 
in the Soviet Union. Since these are special cases, however, we refer 
to these only briefly in this bulletin and will continue to describe the 
administrative structure in terms of the major geopolitical sub- 
divisions. 


Regional, Large-City, and District Departments of Education 

As we have seen, it is possible to identify at least five major geo- 
political subdivisions in the Soviet Union. If we include the special 
cases such as the territory, and the autonomous regions, we have seven 
such subdivisions. Ordinarily, however, the next major political 
division below the union-republic level is the region. In the Rus- 
sian republic, as an example, there are 52 such regions. These in turn 
are subdivided into 2,600 di^faiicts. Extremely large cities such as 
Leningrad and Moscow are considered to be regions as well as cities. 
Figure 4 is a chart showing the interrelationships between large-city 
and district levels. This administrative structure shows the organiza- 
tion of education in Leningrad. Since Leningrad can also be con- 
sidered as a region, the chart serves as an example of the organiza- 
tion of the region and its relationship to the next subdivision beneath 
it, the district. 

Government in the Soviet Union consists of a series of interlocking 
soviets (councils) at all geopolitical levels. Following the political 
principle that an organization serving a given area is always in a 
superordinate position to those agencies serving only a part of that 
area, district soviets are subject to the authority of large-city or re- 
gional soviets and these in turn are subordinate to the authority of 
territorial or union-republic soviets. , 
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As can be seen from figure 4, the district soviet is organized along 
the same general lines as its city or regional soviet, although in a 
more abbreviated form. ’• 

Each regional, city, or district soviet is composed of members 
usually elected oiKa one-candidate slate from commercial, educational, 
agricultural, and industrial establishments. In order to do its work 
efficiently, the soviet is composed of a number of different departments, 
which in turn are responsible for public utilities, urban and rural plan- 
ning, schools, and the like. Illustrated in figure 4 is the organiza- 
tion of one of these departments, the Department of Public Education. 

The manager of the department of public education is always a 
deputy who has been elected to the soviet. Usually,' this deputy is 
appointed as manager of public education because of his prior peda- 
gogical training and experience. Normally, he has been an admin- 
istrator, for as a manager of a large-city department of education 
told this author, “To be a teacher is not enough ; one must be an ex- 
perienced administrator as well, for this is a complex administrative 
task.” Since the term of office for a deputy is 2 years, the manager 
of the department of education receives a 2-year appointment. 
Initially, deputies are nominated by their fellow workers at their 
places of employment; but if a deputy becomes experienced in the 
soviet it is entirely possible that he might become well-known through- 
out the region or city— so well known, in fact, that every establish- 
ment in the region will nominate him for election. In this case, the 
deputy can look forward to serving in the soviet for many years, 
and if he is also the manager of the department of education his 
tenure will be a long one. * 

The manager of public education in the city of Leningrad has three 
vice-managers, heading three sections, respectively: Preschool Estab- 
lishments, Finance and Facilities, and Program Development and 
StafflJtilization. 


Preschool Establishments 

< i 

The vice-manager of this section has a staff consisting of an assistant 
and six inspectors. The staff is responsible for all preschool estab- 
lishments, such as kindergartens and day nurseries. The city of Lenin- 
grad is divided into 20 districts, and each district has one inspector for 
its preschool establishments. Each of the six inspectors at the city 
level is responsible for inspecting the work of his district inspectors 

and has as many as three or four district inspectors under his jurisdic- 
tion. 


Fliura 4-Admin Mratlre Structure of Roffanat Larft-CIty. and DWriet Dopartmonti of 
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Finnic® and Facilities 

This section is divided into three subsections: Plant Planning, Fi- 
nance, and Administrative Services. All new construction and all 
major modifications of existing structures are planned under the lead- 
ership of the section’s vice-manager. The administrative services sub- 
section is responsible for the day-to-day administrative routines of the 
city department of public education. 5 

At the city level, budgets for the 20 districts are combined and funds 
are allocated to each district. These funds include money for major 
construction and for operational expenses such as supplies, instruc- 
tional materials, and salaries. 


Prifram Development end Utilization 

This section is by far the largest of the three. The chief deputy 
manager of public education in the city of Leningrad is the head of this 
section, which is composed of four subsections: Personnel, Inspection, 
Special Education Schools, and the Institute for the Advanced Study 
of Teachers. " 

Personnel. This subsection is responsible for’ the appointment of 
teachers, directors of secondary schools (grades 5-11), and nonin- 
structional personnel. 

Inspection. — The staff of this subsection is a large one, consisting of 
20 inspectors— 10 general education inspectors and 10 inspectors rep- 
resenting highly specialized subject-matter fields. Each inspector is 
assigned to two districts in which he supervises the work of the district 
inspectors. Each district in the city has 3 inspectors who are responsi- 
ble for from 10 to 15 schools (a number which varies, depending upon 
the size of the district, city, and region). The unique feature of the 
district, city, and regional departments of education is their interlock- 
ing inspection system; regional or city inspectors inspect district in- 
spectors, who in turn inspect individual administrators and their staffs. 

Special Education School *. — Ballet schools, music schools, art and 
drama schools, schools for mentally retarded children, and schools for 
physically handicapped students are the concern of the subsect ion deal- 
ing with special education. 


■A* can be Been In fig. 4, the district soviet a Iro has a manager of public education, who 
In turn has a staff concerned with preschool establishments, finance and facilities, and 
program and staff. The district staff Identifies needs for additional facilities and presenn 
these needs to the city finance section for authorisation to proceed with major construction) 
This same relationship exists for the section dealing with finance. 
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Institute for Advanced Study of Teachers.— The fourth subsection 
is responsible for the operation of institutes which form an integral 
part of the Soviet system of teacher training and which work ex-, 
clusively with teachers who have previously graduated from a teacher- 
training institute. They are in essence graduate schools of education. 
Located centrally in many areas of the USSR, these institutes are 
administered through either the large-city or the regional department 
of education. 


The 11-Year School 

The smallest, and basic, administrative unit in the USSR’s educa- 
tional system is the 11-year school. As at all other administrative 
levels, the line-staff principle is follower^ with major emphasis given 
over to a line concept of authority. Figure 5 depicts a typical orga- 
nization of an 11-year school. The 1958 school code calls for the 
organization of compulsory education through the eighth year. 
Presently three types of school are in existence : the elementary school 
(grades 1-4), the incomplete secondary school (grades 1-8),. and the 
complete secondary school (grades 1—11). Some 4-year elementary 
schools still remain in isolated rural areas, but these schools are being 
replaced with either incomplete or complete secondary ‘ schools. 

The main source of authority in each school building is the director. 
He is assisted by an administrative staff of six : 

♦ the master for polytechnical education * 

+ an assistant director in charge of grades 1-4 

♦ an assistant director in charge of grades 6-8 

♦ * n assistant director In charge of grades 9-11 

• ^ an assistant director for maintenance 

♦ a pioneer leader. 

The master for polytechnical education is the industrial specialist 
whose responsibilities include the placement of students in factories, 
farms, and businesses, the organization and development of programs 
of polytechnical education within the school, the requisition and the 

• Darina a Pilous visit to the Soriet Union In 1958. the author of the present publics- 
tlon asked a school director to Identify her most persistent administrative problem. 8he 
repUed that ehe was basically a historian and felt Incapable of administering a program 
of polytechnical education. This concern waa echoed many times during that visit 
Academicians were faced with administering and supervising programs totally divorced 
from their own previous experiences and felt that the short courses that the ministries of 
education were preparing for them would not adequately equip them to carry through 
their assignments successfully. This new administrative position Is evidently one solution 
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use of machinery in the program, and the supervision of teachers of 
polytechnic education. 

The assistant director in charge of the elementary program is a spe- 
cialist in elementary education. During the elementary school years, 
teachers remain with their pupils for 4 years. There is no specializa- 
tion in terms of subject matter, and teachers’ specialties center around 
their ability to work with children of this age level. The assistant 
director’s chief responsibility is the inservice training, supervision, and 

,»n of teachers and of the activities in which their pupils are 
engaged. 

The assistant director in grades 5-8 (and his counterpart in grades 
9-11) has more specialized assistance than does the assistant director 
in charge of the elementaiy grades, for beginning in grade 5, children 
hav® a different teacher for each subject and the work of the school 
centers around specialization in subject fields. The assistant director 
is the titular head of all of the departments within the grades for 
hich he is responsible. Each subject, i.e., mathematics, science, liter- 
ature, Russian language, foreign language, is organized into a depart- 
ment — if there are three or more teachers teaching the same subject — 
and has its own department head. In addition, a class leader is usually 
appointed. The class leader visits other teachers, consults with them 
about course content, and helps them with their instructional problems. 

The assistant director for maintenance and administrative services is 
in a sense the executive officer on this staff. He is responsible for 
daily administrative routines, for supervising maintenance personnel 
within the building, for requisitioning supplies, and for the bookkeep- 
ing aspects of school administration. 

The pioneer leader is generally a newly trained young person who 
works with the three youth groups to be found in an 11-year school : 

® Octobrists, ages 7-9 ; the Pioneers, ages 10-14; and the Komsomol — 
the Young Communist League — age 15 and older. The Pioneer leader 
plays an important role in the school, for although he may play a 
junior role in terms of the daily administration of the building, it is 
through the Pioneer leader that the Party works with the children. 
The Pioneer leader supervises the rituals connected with induction 
into each of the three youth organizations. He also supervises the 
ideological studies for pupils and the youth-group meetings, and ad- 
vises the director on all matters pertaining to Party work among the 
children. 

In addition to working with his administrative staff, the director 
also is chairman, pro tern, of the school pedagogical council. 

The pedagogical council la the chief Instrument for faculty consideration or 
major educational problems . . . TJie council discusses the implementation of 
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educational decrees emanating from the Ministry of Education. . . . Although 
the director and teachers hare nothing to do with the details of legislation, they 
do. nevertheless, discuss the possible ways that the Ministry of Education will 
choose to Implement the new decisions. This kind of discussion helps them to 
ant)eli>ate some of the problems that they soon will face.’ 

The pedagogical council is composed of all instructional staff mem- 
bers, department heads, class leaders, assistant directors, the master of 
polytechnical education, the pioneer leader, the director, and the 
chairman of the school’s parents committee. 

The school’s faculty and, in turn, its students are bound by the 
decisions of the pedagogical council. Individual teachers must act 
in concert with the mnjority decisions that they themselves had a part 
in discussing as members of the pedagogical council. 

An integral and legal part of the organization of the building unit is 
a parents committee. The parents committee is an elected one and it 
comprises five subcommittees: General Education, School and Home 
Relations, Pedagogical Propaganda, Cultural Work, and Sanitation. * * 8 

General Education 

This subcommittee concerns itself with the total educational program 
offered in the school. Evidently it is a “paper*’ committee, though, 
for as late as 1958, intensive study of a number of Soviet schools failed 
to turn up any evidence that such a committee was still operating. j 


School and Homo Rotations 

Responsible for helping the school maintain high academic stand- 
ards, this subcommittee works directly with the director and the class 
leaders. If a child receives more than two marks of “2” (D) during a 
week, the teacher or the director may give his name to this parents’ 
group. The subcommittee then calls the child to the school apd criti- 
cizes him for his low grades. The child’s parents are also warned 
that he is not doing as well as he should do. If the parents are unable 
to improve the child’s performance, the subcommittee informs the — 
trft de union or Party committee at title place of the parents’ employ- 
ment. If it so chooses, the Party may call a meeting to admonish the 
parent&publicly for their failure and to “advise” them as to how they 
might make their child succeed in , school. This drastic procedure, 
however, is not often needed. 

* Herbert C. Hodman. “School Administration” In George Z. K. Brrrdr and o than 

The Changing Soviet School, p. 18. ' 

8 Tim author Is Indebted to Dr. Marian Edmond for data collected while she was a member 
of the Comparative Education Society's Held study of 8oviet education In the fall of 1888. ' 
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Pedifogteal Propafindi 

This subcommittee is responsible for organizing lectures and Meet- 
ings among the parents. It often calls in teachers to explain teacking 
methods and to help answer questions that parents may have on school 
procedures. It works closely with the director of schools and helps 
him to take whatever steps are necessary to draw the home into closer 
contact with the schools’ activities. As one textbook for the inservice 
training of teachers says : 

In our time, when there still is conflict with vestiges of capitalism that 
still exist In people’s minds, the significance of close contact of family and 
school Is particularly important The director of the school strengthens the 
bonds with families of the students, and ought to propagandise among 
parrots . . . Communistic attitudes. [In order to do this the director, 
working with the subcommittee, organises] Sunday lectures on politics, 
pedagogy, agricultural themes of the program, cultivation of participation 
in district Party organisations, and general collective meetings on discus- 
sions of methods of disciplining children.' 

Cultural Work * 

This subcommittee helps the director organize children’s after-school 
circles, evening parties, and concerts; and helps the teachers provide 
escorts for school excursions to movies, museums, and the theater. 


SMltltlM 

This subcommittee works with the school physician during his 
scheduled physical examinations of pupils enrolled in the school, in- 
spects sanitary conditions in the school, and provides a parent for 
participation in hall duty, lunch duty, and other peripheral nonteach- 
ing duties. 


•A. N. Voiko ikoya and M. P. Malshevn (erfa.). Bhkolevtdtmye <8choolkeeplng). 
Moacow: 8tate . Pedagogical Publishing House, Ministry of Education, RSFSR, l»M 
p. 118-19. 
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IV. The Decision-Making Process in Soviet Education 


T i> i NDKR8TANi> file decision-making process in any society one must 
understand the aspirations, the values, the underlying guiding 
philosophy of that society. To understand the process of making de- 
cisions in tlie Soviet Union requires all of this— plus an understand- 
ing of the Communist Party, the discipline it exerts on its membership, 
its history, its traditions, its relationship to all of the Soviet people 
jyid, for that matter, the world. Anything less will result in super- 
ficiality and misunderstanding. 

It is not within the scope of this bulletin to supply the reader with 
the necessary background in the form of historical treatment and 
philosophical treatises, but this statement should stand as a prelude, 
ns a forewarning, that to understand the rationale for decision-making 
in the Soviet Union, to understand the relationship of the Communist 
Party to governmental agencies, one must understand contemporary 
Soviet society as described and developed by Lenin and his followers. 

An accurate and succinct statement of the relationship of the Party 
to the people of the Soviet Union was recently made by Frol Kozlov 
in a report to the 22d Party Congress. In this report he said : 

Our Parly baa grown from the small Marxist circles and groups (hat 
emerged In Russia at the end of the last century into a ten-million-strong 
army of advanced fighters for the revolutionary transformation of society, 
into a Party that guides a great socialist state, a Party of builders of 
communism. The Communist Party of the 8ovlet Union Is a great force 
of our times, and Its policy exerts a tremendous influence on the whole 
course of world history. 

It was our Party that led the working iteople of Russia to victory over 
tsarism and capitalism, to the creation of the Soviet Union, the .world’s 
first socialist state. It was under the Party’s tried and tested leadership 
that the Soviet people achieved the final and complete victory of social- 
ism. ... 

In these past years the Communist Party of the Soviet Union has grown 
numerically and has become stronger both ideologically and organizationally. 
The Party, having elindnated the consequences of Stalin’s person, has fully 
restored the Leninist standards of Party life and the principle of col- 
lective leadership. . . . The role of the Party as the guiding and directing 
force of the Soviet |*ople has increased. The Party has become enriched 
In fresh experience In political leadership of the masses. ... 

As a result of the victory of socialism In the U88R, and the strengthening 
of the moral and political unity of Soviet society, the Communist Party, 
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the Party of the working class, has become the Party of the entire Soviet 
people. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union Is an Inseparable, integral 
part of the International Communist and working-class movement It 
firmly upholds the tried and tested principles of proletarian international- 
ism. Its long history and Its manifold activities show that the Party ful- 
fills Its Internationalist duty to the International Communist and working- 
class movements. The CP8U actively contributes to further consolidating 
the unity of the International Communist movement and fraternal re- 
lations with the great army of Communists of all countries ; it coordinates 
Its activities with the efforts of other contingents of the world Communist 
movement to promote the Joint struggle for peace, democracy and socialism. 
This is a most important condition ensuring the victory of socialism and com- 
munism, the triumph of the Marxlst-Leninist theory on a world-wide scale. 1 

Since the Communist Party came to power in November 1917, the 
Party has been the focal point and the core of Soviet life, behavior, 
and political action. Government, together with its formal agencies, 
ae we know it in the Western world has never really existed in the 
fabric of Soviet society. Pro forma agencies of government and a 
constitution do exist, but the seed bed of all political, social, and eco- 
nomic ideas and policies has been the Communist Party and not the 
Government. r- 

In recent years the Communist world has seen some shift away from 
the concept of one-man management (a dictatorial modus operandi 
developed to a high degree by Stalin) to one of collective leadership. 
Most Western specialists of Soviet politics today agree that Khru- 
shchev does not quite hold the power or the centralized authority prev- 
alent in the Soviet Union of the Stalin era. But this “collective 
leadership” concept ought not to delude one into interpreting collective 
* leadership as the democracy known in the United States or other parts 
of the Western world. For although there may be more people at the 
top of the Party apparatus making basic decisions, these decisions are 
as binding upon subordinates as were the decisions formulated under 
the old concept of one-man management.* 

In broad, general, oversimplified terms we can trace the flow of 
authority in the Soviet Union from the Central Committee, CPSU, 
down through its own parallel organizations at the five geopolitical 

. 1 r. P. Kotlov. Ob /mse aeaipeeh v Vttmvt KommmnUUckotkoi PortU BovtUkopo Boptum. 
Doklod Km XXII Bpeato PortU, tS Oktiobrpo Iftj (Amendment* to the Bale* of the Com- 
munist Party of the 8orlet Union. Report to the 22d Party Congress, Oct 28, 1961). 

. Moscow. 1961. p. a-12. 

* “Collective leadership” 1* a theoretical concept a principle need widely by Soviet 
leaders since the beginning of the de-Stallnlaatton period. Some political analyst* would 
maintain that the concept ha* been substantially modified since Khrushchev's rise to power. 
Today, within the confines of Party discipline, Khrushchev accords a degree of autonomy 
to subordinate officials and Institutions, which was not the ease with 8talln. But, say 
these analysts, since Khrushchev as First Secretary of the Party personally exhibits firm 
control, the term "collective leadership” appears to he more theoretical than real. 
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levels and through the formalized governmental agencies at the same 
geopolitical subdivisions. Figure 6, a flow chart, illustrates the flow 
of authority and powdr -within Party and governmental organizations, 
and also between these bodies. A word of caution is in order at this 
point. This oversimplified flow chart might lead one to believe that 
the Communist Party is a parallel power structure; in truth it is an 
overlapping structure and this overlapping relationship may be com- 
pared in 9ome ways to a chemical compound in which basic elements 
can be isolated and identified, but which together take on a character- 
istic unique unto itself. 

Although this bulletin concerns itself with the flow of authority 
and power in the administration of public education in the Soyiet 
Union, it must also be recognized that similar relationships between 
Party and Government, exist in all spheres of Soviet life: economic 
planning, industry, agriculture, drama, commerce, housing, foreign 
trade, and the like.. 

Again, as in the first section of this bulletin, we shall examine the 
- decision-making process within the Party structure, and then turn to 
the decision-making process within the governmental organizations. 
W e shall see how policy is formulated, how it is implemented ; we shall 
examine the latitude open to implemented of policies and^nalyze 
where, if at all, greater latitude exists. 


Decision-Making in Party Organizations 


l nder rules adopted recently at the 22d Party Congress, the Party 
has reemphasized (1) democratic centralism, (2) constant replenish- 
ment of leadership within the Party (while at the same time making 
legal provisions to continue the leadership of some prominent Party 

members), and (3) a reiteration of the principle of collective 
leadership. 

The concept ot “democratic centralism” has been officially defined as 
embodying the following characteristics : 

♦ election of all leading Party bodies from the lowest to the highest 

♦ periodical reports of Party bodies to their Party organizations and to 

higher bodies ■ * 

♦ strict Party discipline and subordination of the minority to the majority 

♦ decisions of hlfcher bodies obligatory for lower bodies.* 


•i*ftw* r K Jr *"VIIl I?^*.*** 04 PmrtU 8oreUko H 0 Baptua, Prtnyat XXII Syesdom KP88. 

i * 1 .^ tjrabrT * 1M1 <Ru e * of U> * Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Adopted at the 
2^d Congress, CP8U, Oct, 81, 18911 . Moscow, 1881. p. 14. 
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Democratic centralism is a Leninist principle of long standing and 
one which combines well-defined organizational structure and strict 
discipline with the opportunity, on the part of its membership, for 
criticism of others, as well as the responsibility for self-criticism. In 
theory, it sets up the organizational machineiy for a flow of agree- 
ments and disagreements, ideas and counter-ideas, and affords all mem- 
bers of the Party at all geopolitical levels an opportunity to. speak to 
any given issue and to demand answers to questions they pose. Coupled 
with this right is the ironclad responsibility to implement the decision, 
once made, whether or not it meets*with the approval of some of the 
members. 

Although the official rules governing the Communist Party give lip- 
service to the need for local initiative, recent modifications of the rules 
have actually strengthened the power and the authority of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU over all other subordinate counterparts in 
uie organization. This apparent contradiction is evident -in the official 
Party rules and public utterances of Party leaders. For example, 
Kozlov recently had this to say about inner-Party democracy : 

An important feature of the draft Rules Is the greater role allotted to 
local Party bodies and the extension of initiative and independence In 
solving the economic and political problems confronting a region, territory, 
or republic. 

Ait the same time, it must be pointed out that the CPSU Is not a federation 
of parties or Party committees. It is a centralized organization. The 
Communist Parties of the union republics and the territorial and regional 
organisations are parts of a single whole, the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. The strict subordination of Individual Party organizations to the 
center, and of lower organizations to the higher. Is an Indispensable condi- 
tion for the Party's fulfillments of Its historic tasks. 

The Party fights against all manifestations of parochialism, against all 
attempts to approach problems of Party policy from a narrow departmental 
standpoint, for It considers them to be alien vto Marxist-Leninist Party 
principles. Lenin stressed that “refusal to accept the direction of the central 
-toodles Is tantamount to refusing to remain In the Party ; It is tantamount to 
disrupting the Party. ...*»• 

Thus, on the one hand democratic centralism calls for local initiative, 
but on the other hand insists that there is no room for much local initi- 
ative, and certainly no room for “parochialism” within the total Party 
organization. Authority is centralized, and power is allocated spar- 
mgly at lower Party levels. Democratic centralism in the Soviet Union 
is not ‘‘democratic” in any Western sense. It places the greatest amount 
of authority (the right to do) in the hands of the executive at the top 
level of the structure and makes the executive branch the source of all 
power (the ability to do) ; the role of local units is that of implementa- 


4 P. P. Kotlov, op. clt, p. 29-27. 
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tion of policies emanating from superordinate bodies and the only 
power allocated to local units is the power to implement what higher 
bodies have agreed upon. Although the notion of authority and power 
residing within the executive body is commonly adhered to in all orga- 
nizatic al structures throughout the world, the narrowing of the 
boundaries of local initiative set off dramatically the Soviet Union’s 
: concept of democracy from that of the United States and the rest of 

the Western world. 

Provisions for 'periodic renewal of Party leadership is a new and 
I highly significant principle of Party organization. At present it is 
anticipated at each regular election the composition of the Central 
l Committee of the CPSU and of its Presidium will be renewed by at 
least one-quarter; the Central Committees of union-republics by at 
i least one-third ; and the regional, city, district, and primary unit com- 
I mittees by one-half. 

Since the purge of such “anti-Party* members as Molotov, Kagano- 
j vitch, Voroshilov, Malenkov, and others, a fermentation has taken 
-j place in the leadership of the Communist Party. According to one 
source, the composition of the Central Committees of union-republics 
was replaced at the last Party elections by 45 percent, and that of re- 
gional, city, and district committees by 40 percent. Accordingly, 
the 22d Party Congress recently adopted new, detailed regulations 
i which will require replenishment of leadership. One can interpret 
this change in many different ways. It may be a way to insure that 
the present all-union Party leadership can control lower echelon 
leadership more effectively through constant renewal; it may be a 
means for guaranteeing that lower level leaders are never in office long 
enough to develop their own “anti-Party” cliques which would threat- 
en the all-union leadership; or it may be as a prominent Soviet leader 
recently said: 


i 

| 





The advisability of each a system of election to Party bodies is obvious. 
We need a steady flow of new, promising people with. initiative coming into 
the leadership. At the same time the leading Party bodies must be rid with 
a firm hand of people who have been longer on the job than Is good for 
it, who have come to believe that there Is no one who can replace them, 
have stopped In their progress and, although unable to cope with the work 
entrusted to them, cling to their leading positions.* 


But, whatever the reason, it seems clear that with the exception of 
a few key leaders, membership in the executive organs of Party orga- 
nization will be less stable in the future than it has been in the past. 
What effect this will have on the decision-making process, on the 
formulation of decisions and its implementation, has yet to be seen. 
It is very l ikely that it will have no significant effect on the process 
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of policy formulation, but it may have some impact on the substantive 
content of the policies themselves. Although it is always dangerous 
to generalize and interpret from one social and political culture to 
another, this can be interpreted as a strengthening of centralization 
of authority and a move to guarantee that anti-Party elements such 
as those which arose following Stalin’s death will be less likely to 
occur. 

Numerous instances have been reported in the Soviet press and 
reviewed in Party congresses of leaders of lower level Party organiza- 
tions who have taken upon themselves the mantles of infallibility and 
great power— postures which often have conflicted with the prevailing 
policies of the Party leadership at the all-union level. It will now 
be easier through statutory means to rid the Party of this type of 
leadership. 

Another shift in the principle of Party leadership, as an aftermath 
of Stalin’s death, is that of collective leadership. 

The supreme principle of Party leadership is collective leadership, which 
is an absolute requisite for the normal functioning of Party organisations, 
the proper education of cadres, and the promotion of the activity and initia- 
tive of Communists. The cult of the Individual and the violations of 
Inter-Party democracy resulting from it must not be tolerated in the Party; 
they are incompatible with the Leninist principles of Party life.* 

Today, more than at any other time in recent Soviet history, there 
is an oligarchy that determines the destiny and the future of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. There is greater deliberation as a basis 
for the formulation of policy than at almost any other time since the 
death of Lenin and Stalin’s rise to power. Many guesses have been 
• made but not one knows for sure about the dynamics of inner-Party 
politics, particularly within the presidium of the Central Committee. 
All available evidence seems to point to a broadening of the base of 
authority within the Party organization — a broadening of the base 
ever so slightly and limited primarily to the Central Committee and 
its presidium: 

These three factors — a restatement of democratic centralism, the 
replenishment of leadership within the Party apparatus, a renewed 
commitment to the principle of collective leadership — have made some 
basic changes in the pattern of Party leadership since the ascendency 
of Malenkov, followed by that of Khrushchev. At the present time, 
no one man in the Central Committee has the necessary power to act 
. unilaterally on basic decisions which will affect the future of the 


• Rule* of the Oommuniet Party of the Soviet Union . op. dt., p. 17. Fop i remarkable 
rationale for exposing the cult of persoQallty, tee L. F. Ilyichev and other*, Otno vye 
Politiehe*hiieh Znaniye (Fundamentals of Political Knowledge). Moscow: State Publish- 
ing House of Political Literature, 1962. p. 492-93. 
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Party and of die country. Although Khrushchev today is clearly the 
most influential member of the Party, he is by no means its absolute 
ruler, by no means the sole determiner of policy. Does this then mean 
that the Party apparatus has been democratized? Is there really 
greater opportunity for “local initiative and independence”? 

Not at all. 

The opportunity for discussion of important problems facing the 
Party in the Soviet Union is great at all geopolitical levels. Preceding 
any formal declaration of any importance a large ferment takes place 
within the Party apparatus, within all Party organizations. There 
is feedback by delegates through the lines of authority illustrated in 
figure 1, but generating discussion and arriving at decisions are not 
necessarily two sides of the same coin. All basic decisions are made 
within the Central Committee of the CPSU. From this point on, and 
in accordance with the concept of democratic centralism, all subordi- 
nate organizations within the Party apparatus serve only to implement 

t he basic decisions of the Central Committee, CPSU.* 

Figure 6 is a simplified diagram which shows the flow of authority 
and power, the relationship of committees within the Party apparatus 
to one another, and the role that each committee plays in either im- 
plementing or inspecting the work of other subordinate Party 
organizationa 

As can be seen in figure 6, policy is developed in the Central Com- 
mittee, CPSU, and is filtered down through its parallel organs to the 
primary Party organizations. Basic policy is developed only at the 
all-union level and by the time it reaches the union-republic level it 
is then implemented rather than determined. Each Party organiza- 
tion has the additional responsibility of supervising policy imple- 
mentation within the parallel or corresponding governmental 
organizations. The Central Committee, CPSU, passes on its decisions 
to the Council of Ministers of the USSR, the executive body of the 
Soviet Union’s Supreme Soviet. The Central Committee of the union- 
republic Party organization passes on the decisions of the all-union 
Party organization to the union-republic’s Council of Ministers and 
helps it implement the Party’s decisions. 

The primary Party organization is found at every level in the gov- 
ernmental structure, and through the membership of the primary 
Party organization the administrators of the governmental agencies 
implement Party decisions. As a member of the Central Committee 

While tbla la technically true, the Central Committee In fact playe a role In the Party 
which In aome reepecta la ronghly equivalent to that of the Supreme Soviet In the Govern- 
meat. It Is a relatively large body meeting only periodically to place Its stamp of approval 
on the policies and actions of organisation which are the real source of authority In the 
Party. The two most Important such organisations are the Presidium, a policymaking 
organ, and the Secretariat, the Party's highest executive authority. 
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of the CPSU recently remarked, “Theoretically, ministers of govern- 
mental agencies do not need to be members of the Party, but in practice 
they all are.” 

Department of Schools, Higher Education, and Science 


Within the Party apparatus, twp organizations are particularly 
important in the development and implementation of educational 
policy. The first is the Department of Schools, Higher Education, 
and Science of the Central Committee of the CPSU. This depart- 
ment is responsible for^developing draft proposals of educational de- 
cisions to be considemd, for generating nationwide discussions of these 
draft propodffi, alHfor developing final resolutions for the considera- 
tion of the Central Committe, CPSU, and its parent body, the congress 
of the CPSU.* ' 

Once decisions have been drafted, discussed, and reformulated, they 
are formalized through the Party congress or conferenreat each geo- 
political level. The union-republic departments of^schools, higher, 
education, and science must then develop plans for implementing the 
basic decisions adopted at the all-union level. 


. a 

I 


Primary Party Unit 


A second important organization within the Party apparatus is the 
primary Party unit. This unit is the most important arm of the 
Central Committee, CPSU, for it is this unit which infiltrates all 
aspects of Soviet life and which takes on as its major responsibility 
the implementation of the decisions of the Central Committee, CPSU. 
Just how much power is allocated to the primary Party organization 
can be seen from this graphic statement contained within the rules 
that govern the Communist Party of the Soviet Union : 

Primary Party organizations of induatrial enterprises and trading estab- 
lishments, state farms, collective farms and designing organizations, drafting 


•At a recent plenary meeting of the Central Committee. CP8C, on November 19, 1962. 
First Secretary N. 8. Khrushchev proposed that the Party develop greater control over 
agriculture and Industry In the USSR. At the time this bulletin was being written. 
Khrushchev's plan had hot yet been brought forth to the world In detail ; nevertheless. It 
4 would appear that what he proposed was the addition of two departments within the 
Central Committee whose function would be similar to the already established Department 
of Schools, Higher Education, and Science. They would serve for agriculture and Industry 
the same function presently served by this Department for Education. Before this pro- 
posal, the Party's main relationship with agriculture and Industry was through general 
overall economic planning and supervision by the primary Party organisations. 
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offices and research Institutes directly related to production, enjoy the right 
to control the work of the administration. [Italics added.] 

The Party organizations at Ministries, state committees, economic councils 
and other central and local government or economic agencies and depart* 
ments which do not have the function of controlling the administration, 
must actively promote the improvement of the apparatus, cultivate among 
the personnel a high 'Sense of responsibility for work entrusted to them, 
promote state discipline and the better servicing of the population, firmly 
combat bureaucracy and red tape, inform the appropriate Party bodies . . . 
on shortcomings in the work of the respective offices and individuals, 
regardless of what posts the latter may occupy.* 

Besides being an inspector of individuals charged with the admin- 
istration of governmental enterprises in the Soviet Union, the primary 
Party organization also acts as an organizer of the masses. The pri- 
mary Party unit is established in all schools and all ministries of edu- 
cation, and helps school administrators to implement basic policy 
decisions by organizing and working with ministry personnel and 
school faculties whether they are members of the Party or not. In 
this way the primary unit becomes, in essence, an extension of the 
Central Committee, CPSU. 

1 

Decision-Making in Governmental Agencies 

t 

Once a policy is developed within the Central Committee of the 
C ommunist Party of the Soviet Union, this policy is transmitted to 
tKe Council of Ministers of the USSR— the executive body of the 
highest governmental organ at the all-union level, the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. The Supreme Soviet, a bicameral body, gives its pro 
forma approval to policies it receives from the Central Committee of 
l lie Party and passes on instructions to the various ministries con- 
cerned with the implementation of this policy. In the case of educa- 
t ion, policy concerned with higher education and specialized secondary 
schools goes to the Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary 
Education for implementation. This ministry, an all-union one, puts 
its staff to work developing plans for implementing the policy. 
Bulletins are written, hearings are held, and meetings are instituted 
throughout the country to elicit ideas from those concerned with 
higher and specialized secondary education; clear-cut policies are de- 
veloped which guide institutions at lower levels in implementing the 
basic decisions originally formulated in the Central Committee of the 
CPSU. 


• Rules of the Communist Forty of the Soviet Union, op. dt. p. 38. 
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In the case of education at the elementary ^nd general secondary 
school levels, the policy is transmitted to the 15 republic ministries 
of education for similar action. Since the Ministry of Education, 
RSFSR, is the largest of all republic ministries of education, the 
basic plans for implementing decisions are first worked out within the 
Russian ministry and then are adopted with few local modifications 
among the other 14 republic ministries of education. These decisions 
are filtered down through the other geopolitical levels and are imple- 
mented at the basic building-unit level. An elaborate system of gov- 
ernmental and Party inspection takes place at each geopolitical level 
to insure proper implementation. 

If we paint the picture, in broad strokes, of decision making within 
governmental education agencies we find the following characteristics : 

1. Widespread discussions of means of implementing basic policy decision 
at all geoimlitical and at all administrative levels. 



1 


2. A strict commitment to a basic decision once it has been made. No 
dissension is permitted after a policy is adopted*; complete concensus and 
commitment to a decision is a requisite. 

3. The pattern of discussion before policy development is followed in its 
implementation so that at all levels discussion always precedes implemen- 
tation. In no case, however, can discussion of procedures for implements- 1 
tion be inconsistent with the intent of the policy adopted at higher levels. 

4. There is little latitude for modification of existing policies or little oppor- I 
tunity for modification of means for implementing basic policies, once the 
plan for implementation has been developed and the decision has been 
promulgated. 

This, then, is the general pattern of decision making and implemen- 
tation of policy within the governmental structure of public education 
in the USSR. To get a more detailed picture of how this process 
operates in specific instances, we shall examine the functioning of this 
process in several governmental agencies. 


Ministry of Hlfhor and Specialized Secondary Education, USSR 

The chief Instrument for the development of policy and imple- 
mentation plans for higher education in the USSR is the collegium 
of the union-republic Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary 
Education. The minister and his collegium, discuss and formulate 
plans for implementation of policies they have received from the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR and the Central Committee of the CPSU. 
Once a decre^ is issued from the collegium of the central ministry, 
it is considered final. These decrees override those issued by the 
union-republic ministries or committees on higher education and no 
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one has the power or the authority to change or to modify these 
decrees. Occasionally, permission is requested for experimentation 
with ad established policy. The experimenter usually wishes to modi- 
fy the plan adopted for the implementation of the basic policy de- 
cision. For example, a rector of a university may wish to change 
a portion of the basic program. Often, the rector is given permission 
to make the change but the character of these changes is a minor one. 

In addition to the basic policy body, the collegium , a primary Party 
organization is established within the ministry. Party meetings are 
held periodically and, during these meetings, subordinates within the 
ministry who are members of the Party may freely criticize any of 
the actions ordecisions of the minister, who is also a member of the 
Party. At ay meetings, attempts are made to resolve any dif- 
ferences of i^pidh, but if a difference remains after extensive dis- 
cussion, those involved in the dispute have recourse to the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. In this case, the Council of Ministers 
acts as an arbitrator. 

Not only does the central ministry develop plans for the implements- ‘ 
tion of basic policy decisions, but it also serves as a coordinating 
agency among the fifteen union-republics engaged in administering 
higher education. ■■ 

The ministries and committees at the union-republic levels deter- 
mine, within certain limits, their own budgets, their own professional 
manpower needs, the students needed to supply this manpower, and 
the faculties needed to train these students. As an example, the 
Uzbek Republic recently made known its plan to educate 20,000 new 
students during the academic year 1963-64. It has been estimated 
that 10,000 newly trained specialists will have to be added to the labor 
force during that year. There are 70,000 students presently enrolled 
in schools of higher education and certain specialized secondary 
schools. Uzbek ministry officials have subtracted from this' number 
the 10,000 newly trained specialists who will be graduated in 1963, 
and have added to it the 20,000 new* students they plan to enroll. 
They have estimated, upon this basis, that they will need to enroll 
80,000 students for the academic year of 1963-64. The Uzbek ministry 
prepared its 1963-64 budget by figuring the . cost per student and 
multiplying it by 80,000. This cost index includes faculty and staff 
salaries, student stipends, and the like. 

The Uzbek ministry then presents its budget to the Council of Min- 
isters of the Uzbek, SSR, for approval. After it receives this initial 
approval, the budget is submitted to the Council of Ministers, USSR, 
''Vnd to the central Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Ed- 
iration. The central ministry reviews the budget and the estimated 
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number of students to be trained to ensure that no union-republic in- 
stitution of higher learning pays its staff or students any more or any 
less than any other union-republic does and that Federal manpower 
needs are being adequately met within each union-republic . 10 

Since the responsibilities of the central ministry are nationwide in 
scope, it has as complete an understanding of union-republic require- 
ments as do the union-republic officials themselves. It is therefore 
in a good position to make judgments concerning the realism of budg- 
ets submitted to them by the union-republics. 

* 

Moscow State University 

Although an institution of higher learning is not, in the strictest 
sense, a governmental education agency, the picture of the decision- 
making process would not be complete without an understanding of 
how decisions emenating from the Ministry of Higher and Special- 
ized Secondary Education is implemented within one of the institu- 
t ions over which it has authority. 

Moscow State University’s administrative structure is typical of 
the administrative structure of institutions of higher learning 
throughout the Soviet Union. It is administered by a scientific coun- 
cil composed of the rector, his four vice-rectors, deans, and senior 
professors on the faculty. This council concerns itself primarily with 
programs, development and implementation of policy, and appoint- 
ment of staff members. All faculty members have a voice in the ap- 
pointment of assistant professors, docent* (associate professors), and 
other scientific and research workers, through the use of a secret bal- 
lot;, but the scientific council of the university appoints heads of de- 
partments and full professors subject to the approval of the central 
Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Educat ion. 

Policies affecting higher education in the Soviet Union are sent 
from the central Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Edu- 
cation to Moscow State University. Its scientific council, in turn, 
examines the policy, discusses it, and makes whatever decisions are 
necessary for its implementation. The decisions which come from 
the council are absolute and no subordinate university administrator 
or faculty member may modify or;change them. Moscow State Uni^ 

u In an Interview which the author had with Mr. V. P. El In tin. Minister of Higher and 
Specialised Secondary Education. USSR, on Sept. 17. 1M2. Mr. EUutln reported that occa- 
sionally a union-republic — In order to make a “good" national Impression— will skimp on 
facilities and enrollment. They erroneously assume that cutting hack on expenditures Is 
necessarily desirable and wUl he sure to please administrators In higher echelons. 

Through an annual review of budgets the central ministry 1s in a position to seek out 
such inconsistencies and to challenge thorn before the CouncU of Ministers of the USSR. 
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versity, as can be seen in figure 7, is composed of 14 faculties. Each 
faculty is headed by a dean who in turn heads his own faculty council, 
consisting of assistant deans for scientific and educational aspects of 
the program and for finance apd budget. The decisions of the scien- 
tific council are carried back to the faculty councils by the deans and 
implemented through department heads within each faculty. 

The Party plays a prominent role in the administration of Moscow 
State University, as it does in the administration of all institutions 
of higher learning. Soviet educational administrators deny the in- 
fluence of the Party in the daily administration of institutions of high- 
er learning and this has some basis in fact But the question of Party 
influence is truly a moot point, since almost all of the chief administra- 
tors of institutions of higher learning are members of the Party, sub- 
ject 4o Party discipline and required to fulfill and implement the 
decisions of the Party’s Central Committee. The primary Party 
organization functions within the institution of higher learning in the 
same way that it does in factories, ministries, lower schools, farms, 
commercial establishments, and other facets of Soviet daily life. One 
educational administrator at .Moscow State University recently re- 
l>orted that the Party had absolutely no right to determine program, 
staff, or any other aspect of the administration of the university. It 
had no right to meddle in council decisions, nor to discuss scientific 
questions. If it did so, the administrator said, it did so through its 
own members who were at the same time scientists; they spoke as 
scientists and not politicians. He described the Party as a follower 
and as a student of progress made in higher education. When* it 
was pointed out to him that these were but two functions of the Party 
and that there was still a third function — leadership — he replied that 
there was no leadership of the university by the Party, but only by 
its members, who were themselves university administrators. Party 
organization and control, as discussed in the first section of this bul- 
letin makes this distinction too fine to be a realistic one. u 

Decision making in Moscow State University operates on the princi- 
pleof collective leadership. Although the rector 4s the chief adminis- 
trator of the university, he operates within an oligarchical structure. 
But, as in the case of decision making throughout Party and govern^ 
mental structures, the decisions of the oligarchy are just as binding 
upon subordinates now as they were under the old principle of one- 
man management ^ 

Professors at Moscow State University claim independence from 
university administrators concerning what they teach, how they teach, 

u Prom an Interview with Vice-Rector K. I. Ivanov, Moscow State University, 8ept 18, 
1982. 
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and the number of hours they devote to any one given topic. This must 
be received with some skepticism, however, since the central ministry 
and the university scientific council determine the requisite number of 
lectures to be delivered within a given course* and determine the con- 
tent of each course. The latitude that appears to be open to the pro- 
lessor is limited to the emphasis that he will place upon a given topic; 
but even this emphasis, when examined closely, is a relatively minor 
factor in the carefully developed and highly organized program 
structure. 
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RopubHc Mtobiry of Educatloa 

^ Although plans are afoot to establish a central ministry of educa- 
tion, at present such a ministry does not exist Instead, each union- 
republic has its own ministry of education. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion, RSFSR, seryes as the model for all 15 union-republics and, 
through its Academy of Pedagogical Sciences and the academy’s affili- 
ated research institutes, develops detailed plans for the implementation 
of policy that is usually adopted by the other 14 ministries of educa- 
tion. 

The republic minister of education, develops his plans with the as- 
sistance of his staff (a plan modeled after the one developed in the 
RSFSR) and presents the plan to the Chamber of Union Nationalities 
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of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR — a house where all of the union- 
republics have equal representation. This house, acting in the name 
of the central government, reviews union-republic plans for the imple- 
mentation of educational policy and modifies the plans of those union- 
republirawhich may show signs of lagging behind others. This 
proces^pf review brings about a greater uniformity in the implementa- 
tion of national educational policy among all union-republics. 

After a major policy decision has been made, stich as in the case of 
the school law of 1958, ministries of education draft proposals for 
implementing this decision. The draft proposals are then circulated 
among the people, educational staffs of schools, governmental agencies J 
at the district, regional, and large-city levels. It is discussed by the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, RSFSR, and within the ministry ] 
of education \tself. After'formal hearings and opportunity for dis- 
cussion, a policy is refined and drafted in the form of statutes. 

Ministry officials feel that since discussion at all levels precedes . 
educational policy and involves a large number of people, educational 
policies are always popularly supported and therefore easily imple- 
mented. These officials believe that the basic ideas underlying the im- 
plementation of policy are so important that no local variation can be 
permitted to come in conflict with the intent of educational policies ! 
adopted at higher levels. They feel that all basic policies are so im- 
portant that deviations “could harm many people.” 

It is conceivable, ministry officials admit, that in spite of all of the 
discussion that precedes educational policy development, a policy may 
prove not to be desirable for a given union-republic. It is the right 
and the obligation of the union-republic to call this to the attention 
of the central government — but it is n<ft possible for any single union- ! 
republic to change or to' modify All-union law without the expressed 
approval of Federal authorities. 

There have been instances, in the recent implementation of the 1958 
school law — which seeks to bring a closer relationship between the 
school program and the economic and social conditions of Soviet life — 
when certain modifications in policy implementation are necessary. 

For example, the polytechnical program in the northern part of the 
Soviet Union may have to center around fishing instead of farming, 
for there is relatively little farming taking place in the North; or in 
the case of autonomous regions, foreign languages may be introduced 
in the seventh year instead of the fifth, because, in many instances, ( 
Russian may be a language foreign to the region. The flexibility al- 
lowed in the implementation of educational policy is of a minor nature 
and is one which really characterizes “tinkering” with the program 
rather than any substantive modification of it. . 
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The primary Party organization functions within the ministry of 
education much as it does in other ministries and institutions described 
in the preceding paragraphs. As one ministry official put it, “The 4 
Party and the people are one; therefore, this relationship is not char- 
acterized by the Party giving orders and the people following blindly. 
The Party is a part of the people so it has no need to dictate to 
itself.” “ 

The Ministry of Education, RSFSR, relies heavily upon its Acad- 
emy of Pedagogical Sciences for the development of plans and bul- 
letins (sbomiki), which will direct others at subordinate administra- 
tive levels in the proper implementation of educational policy. The 
academy, through its research institutes, is responsible for experi- 
mentation in various substantive content fields. Many of the research 
institutes have. experimental schools through which they have direct 
access to teachers and students for classroom experimentat ion. Teach- 
ers in these experimental schools are encouraged to report their find- 
ings, and contests are often held to seek out the most promising 
educational practices. The winning practices are adopted throughout 
the RSFSR and are in effect also adopted throughout the entire Soviet 
Union because of the unique relationship of the Ministry of Education, 
RSFSR, to all other republic ministries of education. 

A corps of inspectors is attached to each republic ministry of educa- 
tion. It is their responsibility to insure that ministry directives are 
carried out at regional, large-city, and district levels. The ministry 
inspectors are the first echelon of inspectors in an administrative orga- 
nization that extends down to the huilding unit level. These inspectors 
serve two functions: to enforce m misery policy and to assist admin- 
istrators at the lower levels to find waysbfcarrying out the directives 
of t he ministry of education. 

As in other governmental agencies, the pattern of decision making is 
characterized by the development of draft proposals, widespread dis- 
cussions, some modification of the draft proposals, the formal estab- 
lishment of educational policy, and a rigid adherence to the policy by 
lower levels in the administrative structure. 

Regional, Large-City, and District Departments of Education 

The interrelationships that exist between governmental agencies 
concerned with education at the regional, city, and district levels are 
illustrated in figure 4, a chart representing but a small segment of the 


"Fmb an interview with Mr. A. I. Mnrknehevlch, Vlce MInloter of Education, RSFSR. 
Sept IT. IMS. 
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many varied interlocking relationships to be found in the Soviet gov- 
ernmental structure. For this chart to be a complete one, it would 
have to show the relationship of the region or city soviet to the union- 
republic soviet, and it, in turn, to the Supreme Soviet, USSR. The 
development of policy’ does not take place at either the city, regional, 
or district soviets; the soviets at these levels function as instruments 
for implementing policy decisions that emanate from higher up in the 
governmental structure. For example, the department of public edu- 
cation is shown in figure 4 as one department of many that make up 
the city or area soviet. Its directives come less from this level than 
they do frcrfn the ministry of education acting in behalf of the union- 
republic soviet. j 

Although these departments of education act chiefly as implementers 
of basic policy, some latitude exists for modification of ministry direc- 
tives. In the city of Leningrad, for example, schools are organized 
according to two grade levels, 1-8 and 9-11. ’This organization repre- 
sents a departure from the more traditional pattern for complete 
secondary schools organized on a basis of grades 1-11. As one city 
official explained this modification, “The Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences and the Ministry of Education^ RSFSR, were very interested 
in this pattern of organization and gave their approval . . . because 
this modification was a reasonable one and one which was not likely 
to do any violence to the intent of the 1958 school law.” 13 

Since the basic function of the regional, city, and district depart- 
ments of education is to implement the decisions formulated in 
republic ministries and in central governmental and Party organiza- 
tions, an elaborate system of inspection has been devised to ensure that 
these decisions are carried out. 

The regional or city department of education ( oblono or gorono) 
represents the second echelon of inspection. Inspectors, attached to 
the offices of the vice-managers for preschool education and program 
and staff, have as their major responsibility the inspection of the third 
echelon of inspectors — those attached to the district department of 
education ( raiono ). In the city of Leningrad, for example, each city^ 
inspector is assigned to two districts and supervises the work of at least, 
three district- inspectors. Since district inspectors are responsible for 
10 to 15 schools within their district, the city inspector is faced with a 
formidable task. 

The future of education in any city anywhere in the world depends 
in some measure upon the facilities and resources available to the 
teacher. The Soviet Union is no exception. The financial support of 

“Prom an Interview with Mr. E. O. Dubkovaky, Vice-Manager of the Department of 
Education, Leningrad City Soviet, Sept 20, 1M2. 
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public education in the Soviet Union comes largely from national and 
union-republic sources. Each district department of education has a 
•subsection (sektory) responsible for estimating budgetary needs for 
operational costs and capital outlay. These estimated needs are trans- 
mitted to the district soviet and its representative submits these esti- 
mates to the particular city or regional soviet responsible for the total 
budget of the city or region. Within the department of education 
at. the city or regional level, a parallel section exists for finance and 
facilities. Its staff combines the estimated budgets of the component 
districts and submits its total budget to the city or regional soviet. 
This budget is channeled upward to the union-republic soviet which, 
in turn, develops a complete union-republic budget. ' 

In summary, the two basic functions of the departments of educa- 
tion at regional, large-city, and district levels are (1) inspection and 
implementation of educational policies emanating froih union-republic 
and central sources, and (2) development of budgets for approval at 
higher administrative levels. Few, if any, basic policies affecting pub- 
lic education are developed at these levels. There is some latitude for 
modification of implementation procedures, but this latitude narrows 
considerably from the union-republic to the region and city levels and 
is almost nonexistent at the district levels and within the school build- 
ings located within each district. 


School Building Unit 

Each school building unit is administered by a director and his staff 
of assistants. By the time educational policies reach the school build- 
ing level, all activities center around the detailed implementation of 
these policies. . 

As we have seen from preceding sections, the ministry of education 
issues bulletins three times a month. These bulletins are sent to 
regional, large-city and district departments of education which in 
turn distribute them to the directors of school buildings within their 
jurisdiction. The building directors in turn distribute these bulletins 
to their teachers so that they can develop daily teaching plans from 
them. 

Ministry of Education bulletins generally describe the subject to be 
taught and the number of hours to be devoted to the total subject area ; 
i.e., physics, mathematics, Russian history, and the like. These bulle- 
tins describe the topics to be covered within each subject and they may 
even suggest the number of hours to be devoted to each topic. Al- 
though teachers have no latitude in deciding whether or not a subject 
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or a topic will be taught, they are given limited flexibility to decide 
the placement of topics and the final number of hours to be devoted 
to each topic within each major subject area. 

After teachers have reviewed the bulletins issued by the ministry of 
education, they develop plants for an academic quarter and submit 
them to the director and his staff for approval. The final, detailed 
quarterly plans are developed from these suggestions by the director 
and his staff. The teachers are then issued the final quarterly plans 
and from these, daily plans are developed'by each teacher and resub- 
mitted to the director for his final approval. 

Although each classroom teacher has some latitude for deciding how 
the ministry of education directives are to be implemented, the amount 
of flexibility in implementing ministry plans is relatively narrow. 
For example, if a teacher wishes to implement her plans by taking 
children out to a factory to teach them a topic, rather than teaching 
it in the classroom, she may do so. At this level, teacher X may take 
5 hours of field trips ns compared to teacher Y’s 1 hour. Teacher Y is 
also teaching the same topic, but in a different way. Neither teacher 
X nor Y however, has the power to eliminate the topic from the course 
of study. 

To insure that teachers are implementing ministry plans in their 
daily teaching, an intricate system of inspection's carried out. The 
building director not only checks the teachers’ daily plans, but imple- 
ments this with daily classroom visitations. Meanwhile, city or 
regional inspectors inspect the work of district inspectors who in turn 
supervise the work of each building director and his faculty. 

The system of inspection is carried out in several ways. Sometimes, 
the city inspector assigns a specific task to the district inspector and 
then watches him closely to see how effectively he carries out his as- 
signment. For example, one of the responsibilities of the district 
inspector and the school building director is to enforce compulsory 
education. The city inspector may run a close check on the number of ; 
children of school age enrolled in any one school district to see how 
carefully the district inspector and the building director have enforced 
compulsory education within their attendance area. 

Often a city inspector will attend seminars that district inspectors 
organize for teachers. Through this kind of observation, the city 
inspector makes judgments about the effectiveness of the inspector as 
an instructor. 

Still another way the city inspector uses to check on the performance 
of district inspectors is by interviewing the building director to judge 
how competently the district inspector has been working with him and 
w’ith his staff. According to one city inspector, “The director of the 
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school is only too happy to report on the conduct of .the district 
inspector.” 

Occasionally, the city inspector, will work directly with classroom 
teachers and their students so that he may judge the effectiveness of 
the district inspector. Often the city inspector will make these judg- 
ments by reviewing the children’s examination papers. If the stu- 
dents do not perform well on the tests, the inspector can conclude that 
it is the fault of the teacher and, in addition, of the building director 
'and district inspector for not insisting that the teacher do a better job 
of teaching. ' 

It has been reported that some city inspectors will visit a classroom 
and even question the children. * If the latter’s academic achievement 
does not appear to be up to standard, these city inspectors then con- 
clude that the fault lies with the building director and the district 
inspector. 

Sometimes an inspector will submit a list of questions to a teacher 
and then will listen to the students’, responses as the teacher raises 
these questions. Another variation of this technique is for the in- 
spector to pick a topic and then ask the teacher to write a series of 
questions which the children are to answer. 

The chief function, then, of administration at the school-building 
level is detailed implementation of basic policy decisions through care- 
fully drawn plans, and close supervision of teachers to insure that these 
plans are carried through. The faculty and administration of each 
school building unit is inspected carefully and systematically by dis- 
trict, large-city, or regional officials and from this complex of inspec- 
tion and supervision emerge the activities which breathe life into the 
policies developed within the all-union Party circles. 


V. The Need for Further Study 


T ina study set out to answer a number of questions pertaining to 
(1) the relationship of Party structure to government and (2) 
policy development and its implementation. In part, some of the 
answers have become apparent ; but many questions still remain un- 
answered. v 

The picture of Party structure and governmental organization is 
a clear one; the process of deci$ion-making within the Party apparatus' 
and within governmental agencies is becoming increasingly clear. 
Little or nothing is ’known, however, about the dynamics of inner- 
Party politics, the structure of some governmental agencies, or the 
effect of local mores and traditions upon a centrally administered 
educational program. 

This section V of the present bulletin presents some specific ques- 
tions and, problem areas that need further research. These appear 
under three categories: Administrative Structure, Dynamics of Policy 
Implementation and Inspection, and Potential Geopolitical Differ- 
ences Within and Among the Union-Republics. 

Administrative Structure 

* * 

1. What is the organizational structure of the central Afinistry of 
H igher and Specialized Secondary Education t 
One of the hazards of writing about the Soviet Union is the sudden 
shifts, the unpredictable twistings and turnings of Party policy. 
What is stated dogmatically today can;be heresy tomorrow. A fasci- 
nating evening could result from comparing two editions of a standard 
Soviet volume. In one, Stalin is lauded as the savior of the Soviet 
Union ; in another, he is identified ns the root of all economic, political, 
and social evils. In one edition centralization of authority is damned 
and in another it is praised. For example, in a recent edition of the 
History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union , we find this 
statement explaining the USSR’s poor showing in agriculture and 
industry : 

Serious mistakes hare also been made in the management of the national 
economy, in particular of agriculture, where a grave situation bad arisen 
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as a result of the departure from the principles of socialism . . . agri- 
cultural produce was left lagging far behind. ... The Leninist princi- 
ples of administration were not fully complied with In industrial manage- 
ment As a result of exces&ive centralization of economic management and 
planning the actual possibilities for increasing production . . . were not 
fully taken into consideration, while the creative initiative of the masses was 
not given sufficient scope. 

The Central Committee and the Government revised the system of agri- 
cultural planning. The collective farms were permitted to plan themselves 
the size of the crop areas. . . . The new system of planning helped to 
eliminate bureaucratic abuses. . . .* 

On November 19, 1962 — just 2 years after this volume was pub- 
lished — Nikita S. Khrushchev proposed a reorganization of the Party 
which would result in greater centralization of authority in industry 
and agriculture. Khrushchev presented as convincing a rationale for 
the centralization of authority as the history volume 2 years earlier 
had done for the elimination of a central planning authority. 

From Khrushchev’s statements before the Central Committee and 
from informatioii filtering back from the Soviet Union, there is every 
reason to believe that the most recent trend is toward a greater central- 
ization of authority in the USSR. Within a short time, the Soviet 
constitution apparently will be revised to create a central Ministry 
of Education ; the union-republic Ministry of Ifigher and Specialized 
Secondary Education, in keeping with the trend toward greater cen- 
tralization of authority, would then take on an even greater significance 
in the administration of higher education in the USSR. The precise 
configuration of the administrative structure of this central ministry 
is not known. Since this ministry is, and will continue to be, a key 
ministry in the Soviet Union, further studies should be instituted to > 
trace in detail the relationship of the central ministry to the develop- 
ment of higher education and specialized secondary training of man- 
power in the-Soviet Union. 

2. H ow is the union-republic ministry or committee that adminis- 
ters higher education and specialized secondary schools in the union- 
republic organized t 

As in the case of the central Ministry of Higher and Specialized 
Secondary Education, little is known about the organizational struc- 
ture of its counterpart in the union-republic. We do know that each 
of the 15 union-republics has either a ministryjor a committee to ad- 
minister higher education. Data supplied to this author in the fall 
of 1962 showed very noticeable inconsistencies between the statements 
of the Minister of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education in 
the Ukranian republic and those of the central minister. The present 

1 Arthur Rothstctn (ed.). History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Unton. Mos- 
cow: Wtreifu Languages PubUohlng House, 1900. p. 064. 
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author had a separate series of interviews with each of these ministers 
and was unable to resolve their conflicting statements about the inter- j 
relationship between their respective ministries.' Information about 
the organization of union-republic ministries is sketchy and incom- 
plete. Further studies are needed to clarify the relationships between 
the union-republic and central ministries. 

3. What will be the organizational pattern of the proposed central 
Ministry of Education? What xoill be its relationship to the ministries 
of education in the 15 union-republics? 

The Constitution of the USSR is undergoing widespread discussion 
before its modification in the near future. Some American scholars j 
of the Soviet scene suspect that the Constitution will be modified to 
allow for greater centralization of authority and power. Certainly, 
the meeting of the Central Committee, CPSIT, in November 1962, 
would lend some credence to this hypothesis, for during that meeting, 
plans were made to centralize the authority of the Party and Govern- 
ment over industry and agriculture. 

Discussions with Soviet administrators in the fall of 1962 seemed 
to indicate that the decentralization of education in the elementary 
and secondary schools had led to uneven implementation of the 1968 
basic revision of the school law. Clearly, key educational administra- 
tors in the USSR feel that authority should be focused in a central 
organizatioA. 

4. How is education in the USSR financed? What criteria are em- 
ployed to determine allocation of funds for education? 

Certain aspects of budget construction and financing in the Soviet 
economy are known to us. But the problem of how education is sup- 
ported remains unclear. As Scott points out: 

The budget law provides no varied detailed information on the financing 
of the Soviet, system. The several divisions on the exi*enditure side si>edfy 
the allocation to the several ministries for economic purposes and to the 
principal social and cultural |mri>oses, such as education. . . . The para- 
graphs of the law further provide for the subdivisions of these sums 
between the several chief administrations of the ministries, institutions, 
and sen-ices. The difficulty for the observer outside the system is to know 
exactly what services are affected by provisions to any particular ministry or 
agency. The local and ministerial budgets, which are more jqiecitie on these 
matters, are not normally published.* 

A detailed description of the machinery set up to collect, allocate, 
and administer funds specifically earmarked for education at all levels 
is needed to understand more fully the administration of education in 
the USSR. i 


* Derek J. R. Scott. Russian Political Institutions. New York : Frederick A. Praeger. 
1961. p. 238. 
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5. What is the organisational pattern of the Party school f What 
types of departments does it include t What qualifications are needed 
for faculty memhevsfupP^B^ the graduates of Party schools play a 
special role in institutions of higher education and elementary and 
secondary schools f 

A system of Party schools was introduced in the Soviet Union by a 
decision of the Central Committee, CPSU, August 2, 1946. This de- 
cision was a response to the inadequacy* of training programs for 
Party workers.* 

DeWitt reports thp,t in the 10 postwar years (1946-56) district and 
regional Party schools trained 55,000 students, but that almost nothing 
is known of the enrollment of the curriculum of the higher Party 
schools. According to the 1946 decision which directed the establish- 
ment of Party schools, an Academy of Social Science was to be estab- 
lished to train theoreticians for Party organizations, universities, other 
institutions of higher learning, and specialized journals; but beyond 
this fact much has yet to be learned. 

Since* the Party plays a significant role in developing educational 
policy, an intensive study of the Party schools would be helpful in 
understanding Party leaders, their motivations, and the values they 
hold. 


Dynamics of Policy Implementation and Inspection 

1. How can we characterize the specific dynamics of Party inspec- 
tion f Who are Party inspectors t How are they trained f Where 
ore they trained f How are they related to primary Party organiza- 
tions and to Party departments of schools , science and higher educa- 
f ton at district , large-city , regional , and union-republic levels f 
It has been clearly established that the Party maintains a staff of 
inspectors at all geopolitical levels to enforce Party decisions, and 
supervise the implementation of these decisions by governmental ad- 
ministrators. Since the Party’s relationship to formal governmental 
agencies is unique in the world and since all basic policy, including 
educational policy, originates within the Central Committee, CPSU, 
it is logical under the Soviet system that these decisions be supervised 
by the Party apparatus. 

1 Nicholas DeWitt Education and Prvfestional Employment in the USBR. p. 222-23, 
noO-Ol, appendix table IV-B-21A and IV-B-21B. The author describes In some detail the 
currlculums of Interregional Party schools and In general terms the structure of Inter- 
regional Party schools, higher Party schools, and their extension and correspondence 
dJrislon. 
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Probably the most important focus that can be given to any study of 
educational administration in the Soviet Union is that of Party in- 
fluence on educational decisions, and the methods used to implement 
basic educational policy. This is an area about which we know little. 
To understand the Soviet system of education thoroughly, a detailed 
analysis of the Party inspection apparatus is imperative. 

Soviet authorities have been reluctant to discuss the role that the 
Party plays in policy implementation. Perhaps this reluctance stems 
in part, from the misinterpretations of Party influence on govern- 
mental machinery. No outside observer can easily understand the 
relationship of Party apparatus to governmental structure. Some 
outsiders’ interpretations of. this close relationship have made Soviet 
officials “gun-shy*’ and reluctant to discuss it. From even a casual 
reading of Soviet political, economic, and educational literature it is 
obvious that the Party and government, are, in truth, one. Perhaps 
the chief task of future investigators will be to break down the reluc- 
tance of Soviet officials to discuss Party and governmental relation- 
ships candidly. Unless this is done, attempts to look at the admin- 
istration of Soviet education solely through governmental acts and 
decrees will tell only half the story and will leave one with an erroneous 
impression that departments of education, ministries of education or 
even the Supreme Soviet really play a decisive role in the development 
of basic educational policies. 

2. How can we characterize the specific dynamics of inspection ema- 
nating from republic ministries of education ? What, qualifications 
are needed to be a ministry inspector of schools f What are their spe- 
cific responsibilities ? What is their relationship to regional , large 
city, and district managers of education? Do they supervise city in- 
spectors in the same manner that city inspectors supervise district 
inspectors f 

Previous studies of Soviet education have revealed the existence of 
governmental inspectors at all geopolitical levels. This bulletin has 
described in some detail the relationships between regional, large-city, 
and district inspectors, but it has not attempted to spell out in detail , 
similar relationships between inspectors at these levels and the republic 
ministry. Certainly, when the central Ministry of Education is finally 
an established fact, new relationships will develop between the central 
Ministry of Education nhd ministries of education in each of the 
union-republics. , The dynamics and the inner workings of this v in- 
spection process are still not clear, and they need to be studied s^'that 
we can bettef' understand how Party and governmental decisions are 
implemented. 
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3. We know that primary Party organizations in schools or gov- 
ernmental agencies hold meetings at least once a month. What topics 
are generally discussed t What specific impact does this discussion 
have on the administration of the school or governmental agency f 
Although many references have appeared in Soviet and Western 
literature to the effect that primary Party organizations are in exist- 
ence, that meetings are held, and that their duties range over a variety 
of topics, no one has yet reported in detail the typical primary Party 
meeting. A possible area for intensive investigation would be the 
agenda of such a meeting. Through a study of this agenda, scholars 
of the Soviet scene could get a clearer picture of inner- Party dynamics 

S and the role that the primary unit plays in supervising the administra- 
tion of educational institutions. 

4. How does the Party's department of schools , higher education, 
and science operate at levels lower than the all-union level f What is 
the specific organizational pattern of these departments at each geo- 
political level f Of what sections are they composed f What type of 
training do the administrators of these Party departments and sub- 
sections receive f. 

Historically, the Party apparatus has been supervised and operated 
by paid, full-time cadres or staffs. The role of the individual Party 
member has been a limited one insofar as he has been called upon to 
keep the wheels of everyday routine turning smoothly. As Scott points 
out: 

For the ordinary member, who ia not prepared or able to make a career 
aa a fall-time Party official, Influence within the Party ia probably very 
narrowly limited. The large issues of policy never come up for diacuaBion, 
and aa regarda decisions of detail the principal local Party officials bear too 
much personal responsibility for it to be at all probable that they will stand 
much interference from the rank-and-file members . 4 

On October 28, 1961, Frol P. Kozlov, in an address to the 22d Party 
Congress, urged that the Party use fewer full-time paid staff members 
I and more unpaid Party functionaries. This was an amplification of 
' earlier remarks by Khrushchev. According to Kozlov, the Party 
presently has 230^00 nonstaff functionaries, lecturers, and -members 
of various standing commissions of the district, city, regional, and 
| union-republic committees. More than 600,000 Communists are work- 
I ing on commissions of primary Party organizations, and thousands of 
political education centers, Party study rooms, and libraries are 
staffed on a voluntary basis by Party members. All Party members 
are encouraged to engage in some aspect of “social work.” But in spite 
of this recent trend towards voluntary participation in the operation 


4 Derek J. R. Scott, op. cit., p. 172. 
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of the Party apparatus, key departments such as the Department of 
Schools, Higher Education, and Science are staffed by full-time paid 
cadres. 

Little is known of the various departments that make up the Party 
apparatus. We do know that many of them are subdivided into sec- 
tore dealing with different aspects of their work ; but how these sectors 
are related to each other, who staffs them, and what kind of training is 
received in Party schools for this assignment is not known. Certainly, 
any comprehensive stud^ dealing with the administration of education 
in the Soviet -Union must delve into this aspect of educational, 
administration. j 

5. What role does the Party play in the election of representatives' 
to the large-city, regional , and district soviets ? Is Party approval of 
the slate of candidates necessary? What role does the Party play in 
the selection of deputies to serve as manager of departments of educa- 
tion in large-city, regional, and district soviets? 

The soviets of large cities, regions, and districts are elected organize- • 
tions. In each case, the districts which comprise the larger govern- 
mental unit nominate candidates for election to the soviet. This 
election process is unlike that of elections* in the Western world, for 
, candidates rarely run against each other. Citizens are given the 
opportunity of voting for the single-candidate slAte or not voting at all. 
How prominent a role Party officials play in the election to govern- 
mental agencies such as these soviets is not clear, but in the light of the 
close relationship of Party to Government in all other spheres, this 
relationship is undoubtedly a close one. 

Once a deputy is elected to the Soviet, he and his fellow deputies 
appoint several from their number to administer the departments and 
professional staff members who operate the governmental apparatus. 
The managers of these departments must be elected deputies of the 
soviet. In an interview with Mr. N. M. Shustov, the manager of the 
department of education of thf Moscow city soviet, the author of the 
present bulletin raised a question concerning the relationship between 
Party and governmental agencies at this level. Shustov replied that a 
very close relationship existed. He said, in part : j 

To begin with, the Party has a special section on school affairs In Its all- 
union Central Committee. It deals with education In the broadest sense. 
The Central Committee also has its parallel In the city soviet. The Party 
subsection on school affairs works closely with the educational de|>artment 
of the Moscow city soviet. They work closely with us to ensure that the 
level, of ideological work is satisfactory among the staff members of the 
schools and that our teachers are either Party members or are good Com- 
munists who can Inculcate good doctrines among the students. The Party’s 
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educational section also helps os to select the appropriate factories in which 
to practice some aspects of polytechntcal education.' 

Further study of this question certainly needs to center around the 
Party’s role in the selection of the city manager and the process that 
the Party employs to check on the ideological work of the teacher. 


Potential Geopolitical differences Within and Among the Union-Republics 


showed resistance to some edicts of the central government. Although 
these differences apparently have been eliminated , is there a tendency 
to exert local autonomy the further one goes from the seat of central 
government in Moscow t What influences do local values play on a 
centrally administered educational program t 

The development of 11-year schools has figured prominently in 
USSR urban and rural planning. Each housing complex includes 
shops and movie theaters and is built around an 11-year school which 
acts as a hub for the entire complex. The school has been centrally 
lAated in the apartment compound to make it easier to serve a given 
attendance area. Usually, in new sections throughout the Soviet 
Union, the school is within easy walking distance of the student’s 
home. 

The city of Leningrad, however, has departed from the traditional 
pattern of school organization and has developed a system of educa- 
tion more closely resembling the system adopted in the United States. 
The use of an 8-3 system of education in Leningrad represents a 
radical departure from that envisioned by the planning commissions 
in Moscow and will of course affect the design of apartment building 
areas. This may mean problems of bus transportation in an urban 
community where few problems existed previously. Yet, when asked 
why Leningrad had instituted this depamire, the vice-manager of the 
education department of the Leningrad city soviet said Leningrad 
educators felt that the aspirations and modes of behavior of children 
in the upper grades of school were different from those of children in 
the lower grades. The educators therefore believed that schools should 
be organized along age lines. Although the Ministry of Education, 
RSFSR, gave its approval in this case, Mr. E. G. Dubkovsky, the 
vice-manager, insisted that the reorganization would have taken place * 
whether or not the ministry had approved it. He justified this attitude 


1 . 



some of its union-republics 


’From an Interview with Mr. N. M. 8hustov. Sept 19. 1968. In thin snow interview be 
Insisted that Party membership was not n requisite for the manager of the department of 
education of the city or district soviet even though he. 8hpstov. wap n Party member. 
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/ / 

on the basis that school reorganization into age groupings could do no 
great violence to the intent of the 1958 school code.* 

If an important modification of school organization exists within 
the RSFSR, is it not logical to assume that similar types of modifica- 
tions could be undertaken by other union-republics as well? Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Georgia, and Ukraine have at one time or another 
been centers of ferment. Do these strong nationalistic feelings still 
remain in strong enough force to exert significant modifications on the 
centrally administered program of education? 

2. is the basin for inconsistencies in statemei\ts by officials of 

the central Ministry of .Higher and Specialized Secondary Education 
and union-refMiblic officials in parallel ministries / 

In separate interviews which the present author had with two high 
officials connected with the administration of higher education in the 
Soviet Union, certain inconsistencies cropped up in the statements of 
these officials. For example, an official in the central Ministry of 
Higher and Specialized Secondary Education explained that in the 
development of budgets for all of higher education in the USSR, each 
union- republic submitted its budjfet to the Council of Ministers of the 
Supreme Soviet and to the central Ministry of Higher and Specialized 
Secondary Education. Liter, when the present author repeated that 
statement to a union-pepu^lic ministry official, the latter denied it. 
He said that budgets were developed within each union-republic and \ 
then submitted to the Council of Ministers of the union-republic for 
approval. The record sent to the Council of Ministers of the Supreme 
Soviet was more to inform them than to seek their approval. Also, the 
statement sent to the central Ministry of Higher and Specialized Sec- 
ondary Education was so general in nature that it too served no other 
purpose but to inform. At a later meeting with the present author, 
the central ministry official said that his union-republic colleague was 
incorrect. . 

The union-republic ministry representative implied that his office 
was totally divorced from the central ministry and that he preferred 
to think of his ministry as the focal point for higher education in his 
union-republic. He emphatically stated that he is almost totally inde- 
|>endent of the central ministry office and, in fact, minimized in many j 
ways the responsibility of the central ministry for the development of 
programs and control of higher education 'within his union- republic. 

• Prom an interview with Mr. Evgeny! O. Dubkovsky, Vice-Manager of the Department 
of Education. Leningrad City 8ovlet. Sept. 20. 1062. When Mr. Dubkovaky waa aaked 

whether the directors of school buildings had as much flexibility as the manager of the 
educational department of the city soviet had, in relation to the raodtflcaitlon of existing 
policy, he shook hie bead emphatically and said “No**. He explained that school directors 
and teachers are encouraged to exercise initiative and flexibility, bat that this Initiative 
must be “reasonable”. 
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II© agreed that there were certain general programs developed at the 
all-union level, but pointed out that each republic had the right to 
change its curriculum in terms of the peculiarities of that specific 
union-republic. According to the union-republic ministry official, his 
office develops budgets and recommendations for program develop- 
ment and seeks approval for these only from his union-republic council 
of ministers. But the central ministry representative did not agree. 
He stated that both the union-republic ministry and the Central 
Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education must ap- 
prove programs, appointments, and the like. 

According to the central official, each of the 15 ftnion-republics has 
its own ministry of higher and specialized secondary education or a 
committee which coordinates higher education in that union-republic. 
The central ministry is a coordinating agency for all of the min- 
istries and committees and clearly has the ultimate authority for basic 
program development, appointment of senior professors, and final 
approval o? union-republic budgets for higher and specialized sec- 
ondary schools. Certainly, without this authority the coordination of 
higher and specialized secondary education could not be an accom- 
plished fact. 

In an ensuing interview with the union-republic ministry official, u« 
attempt was made to develop an organizational chart which would 
show the relationship between the union-republic and the central min- 
istries of higher and specialized secondary education. This author 
drew a chart depicting the central ministry in a position subordinate 
to that of the union-republic ministry. The union-republic official 
drew a line through the central ministry and said emphatically, “We 
an* not under these people. We are a separate entity to ourselves.” 

Of course, one can easily risk the danger of overgeneralizing from 
an isolated 'instance, but future investigations of the administration 
of higher education in the Soviet Union might clear up the relation- 
ship between the central and union-republic ministries and committees 
who administer higher and specialized secondary education. A careful 
study should be made to see whether the inconsistencies found by the 
present author represented a schism between the geopolitical units or 
whethef they were chance variations, due more to the frailties of 
human personality than to any serious challenge of Federal control. 


VI. Conclusion 


i 

T his study has defined authority as the right to decide or act, and 
power as the ability to decide or act. Clearly, power resides in the 
overlapping Party structure rather than in State organs responsible 
for governing education. This relationship is unique. Nowhere else 
in the non-Communist world do we find the power invested in a politi- 
cal party to l>e so strong, so pervasive, that all governmental agencies 
act ns the legitimizers of party policies and actions. 

Both Party organization and function, as currently interpreted, are 
based upon the principle of democratic centralism. This concept, as 
we have seen, demands subordination of the minority to the majority 
and of lower Party organizations to higher Party organs. All im- 
portant fundamental policies that affect education in the Soviet Union 
are developed within the Central Committee, CPSU, and implemented 
by lower Party and State units. The Party is so organized that its 
smallest unit, the primary Party organization, exists at all levels of 
Government and education. Acting through its primary units, the 
Party can maintain close supervision and control over all governmental 
activities. 


This relationship must be taken into account in any study of educa- 
tion in the USSR. The influence and the control of the Party, acting : 
through its members who are also Government administrators, is the j 
key to a real understanding of the role and the function of education i 
in the Soviet Union and of the men who administer the educational \ 
programs. 
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APPENDIX A 

Selected Readings 


T he following annotated and partial list of materials published in 
the United States an^the Soviet Union should give the reader an oppor- 
tunity to gain a basic understanding of Soviet education, some of the 
problems connected with the administration of schools in the USSR, and 
some familiarity with the historical, philosophical, economic, and social 
aspects of Soviet society. 


Rkreday, Georoe Z. F. and Jann Pen- 
nab (eds.). The Politics of Soviet Edu- 
cation. Xew York: Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 11)00. 217 p. 

1 A collection of essays that reflect the work 
of 11 Soviet scholars in a 8-week seminar held 
at the Institute for the Study of the t'SSR In 
Munich, Germany. Of particular interest to 
those concerned with the problem of Soviet 
school administration are the chapters on 
Party control, class tensions, recent modifica- 
tions In training programs for secondary 
school teachers, and sociological perspectives. 

Constitution (Fundamental Law) of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics . 
Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1962. 120 p. 

A collection of the 146 articles that make up 
the formal Constitution of the Soviet Union. 
A alim volume that contains, among other 
thingH, statutes which govern the social and 
State structure of the U8SR, hlghfcr organs of 
State power in the USSR and ln| the union- 
republics, a legal description of lbcal organs 
of State power, the electoral system and the 
procedure to be followed for amending the 
Constitution. 

Counts, George S. The Challenge of 
Soviet Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Co., Inc., 1957. 380 p. 

An award-winning study of Soviet education 
that still stands as one of the finest Interpre- 
tive analyses of the power and function of 
education In the U8SR. This Is a book that 
should be read In its entirety, for its greatest 
contribution lies In developing a comprehen- 


sive picture of the role education has played, 
and continues to play, In the building of the 
Soviet State. . 

. Khrushchev and the Central 

Committee Speak on Education. Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1959. 06 p. 

An excellent opportunity for scholars who 
do not speak or read Russian to examine a 
primary source that has played, and wlU most 
likely continue to play, a major role In the 
administration of Soviet education. Dr. 
Counts presents an English translation of the 
48 theses, adopted in 1958, that radically re- 
organized Soviet education. Dr. Counts' 
analysis of these theses Is particularly 
valuable. 

Deineko, M. M. Spravochnik Direk- 
tora Shkola ( Handbook for School Di- 
rectors). Moscow: State Pedagogical 
Publishing House, 1954. 514 p. 

A Russian-language volume that has served 
school directors In the Soviet Union as a main 
source for administrative actions. It has 
served as a basic collection of statutes govern- 
ing such topics as the leadership responsibili- 
ties of school directors, Instructional metho- 
dology, pioneer and young communist league 
organizations in the school, homework and 
extracurricular activities, Inservice education 
of teachers, sanitation procedures, wages and 
pensions of teachers, and budget problems, 
because many basic changes In Soviet educa- 
tion have been made since 1954, ministry bul- , 
letlns have temporarily taken the place that 
this handbook once served. A new edition is 
soon to be printed. 
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DbWitt, Nicholas. Education and 
Professional Employment in the USSR 
(NSP 61—40). National Science Foun- 
dation. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1061. 856 p. ... 

Undoubtedly tbe most comprehensive Amer- 
ican study ever made of Soviet education and 
professional manpower needs. This study Is 
more than just a revision of DeWItt’s earlier 
study published In 1957 Soviet Profeio 
Manpower. It Is a completely new look at 
Soviet education, both before and after tbe 
1958 school reforms. Of particular +alue to 
those Interested In Soviet school administra- 
tion are sections dealing with the prereform 
and postreform structures of education, the 
Soviet system of educational administration 
and control, ahd the Influence of the Party on 
education. 

. Soviet Professional Manpower. 

National Science Foundation. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1057. 400 p. 

This book Is the result of a project developed 
by the Office of Scientific Personnel of tbe 
National Academy of Sciences. It was one of 
the first attempts to upgrade published statis- 
tics about Soviet professional manpower and 
the Soviet educational system. Although tbe 
study was chiefly concerned with the Soviet 
professional manpower supply, it served a 
dual purpose by describing contemporary State 
nnd Party schools In tbe U88R, 

Education in the USSR (Bulletin 1957, 
No. 14: OE-14045). U.S. Department of 
■ Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education. Washington : U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1 960. 226 p. 

This publication was tbe forerunner of a 
series of studies conducted by the U.8. Office 
ef Education on educational systems In the 
USSR. It serves as an excellent benchmark 
by which to Judge the changes that have taken 
place In Soviet education. 

Ilyichev, L. F.. and others. Osnorye 
Politicheskiieh Znaniye (Fundamentals 
of Political K noirledge ) . Moscow : State 
Publishing House of Political Literature. 
1962. 600 p. approx. 

One of the most Interesting hooks to emerge 
from the Soviet Union In several years. This 
textbook for students of the 11-year school 
(the result of a contest sponsored by the Cen- 
tral Committee, which was deeply concerned 
with the poor “Ideological level” among stu- 
dents) serves os a primer for secondary school 
youth on Marxism -leninism as currently In- 
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terpreted by Party theoreticians. It covers 
such topics as collective leadership and dem- 
ocratic centralism, and, presents a curious ra- 
tionale for the disclosure of the “cult of per- 
sonality" at the 20th Party congress. 

Johnson, William H. E. Russia ’ i 
E ducational Heritage.- Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Carnegie Press, 1950. 351 p. 

Planned to give an Integrated view of tbe 
educational background of the U88R and to 
shed some light on Soviet pedagogical proce- 
dures, this book analyzes Russian educational 
history from early times through 1917. Data 
were drawn from official records and nonofllcial 
writings In Russian and other languages. 

. “Teacher Education in the 

U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe.” . Journal 
of Teacher Education, 7 : 304-11, Decem- 
ber 1956. 

Describing postwar changes In the Soviet 
educational system and the Impact caused by 
the establishment of Academies of Pedagogical 
Sciences, the author shows how the reforms 
affected teacher training. Both the shift In 
objectives to emphasize science and the subject 
of teacher supply and demand are treated sta- 
tistically. A brief section deals with analo- 
gous problems of satellite countries of Eastern 
Europe. | 

Kondakova, M. I. and N. I. Sotserdo- 
tova ( eds . ) . Rukovodstvo Vchehno Vo- 
spitatclnoi Rabotol v Vosimletnei Shkole 
( Leadership of Teaching-Learning Work 
in Eight-Year Schools). Moscow: Pub- 
lishing House of the Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences. RSFSR, 1961. 350 p. 

A textbook for directors of 8-year schools, I 
this volume Is written In a style similar to I 
that of administration textbooks published In I 
the United States. Unlike Delneko’s Spra- I 
r or hulk tUrektora Bhkota, mentioned earlier In 1 
this list of readings, this book has no official I 
status; It Is simply a well-written educations! I 
administration book covering such topics ai If 
the role of the director and bis class leaders I 
Inventory and accounting In the school, th> I 
director and his pedagogical council, tbe rob I 
of the director In student organizations, tend I 
ing methods, nnd working with parents. Thb I 
liook affords the reader an Insight Into currer.t ■ 
administrative practice In the USSR. 1 

Korol, Alexander o. Soviet Educe- I 
tion for Science and Technology. New I 
York : John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957. I 
513 p. | 

A comprehensive examination of the 8ovlet I 
educational system as It was organised Is I 1 
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1957, this book examines in some detail, text- 
books, curricula, and examinations. Of spe- 
cial interest to persons Interested In 8oyiet 
achool administration are chapters describing 
the administration of technlcums and higher 
education. 

Kozlov, F. R. Oh-Jzmenenlyach v Us- 
tave Kommunisticheskoi PartU Sovet 
*koyo Sayuza, Doklad no XXII 8yezde 
Partii 28 Oktyabrya 1961 (Amendments 
to the Roles of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, Report to the 22d Party 
Congress, Oct. 28, 1961, Moscow, 1961). 
r.i p. 

This report to the 22d Party Congress, 
CPSU, has been translated Into several lan- 
guages and la available through the Foreign 
languages Publishing House. Frol Kotlov 
given a comprehensive analysis of the rales 
governing the CPSU and explains the rationale 
for certain basic modifications in the rales. 
One of the best sources available to the reader 
who seeks to understand Party-8tate relation- 
ships In tbs Soviet Union. 

.Median, William k. “The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.” Chapter 6 
in Theodore L. Belter and Edgar L. 
Morphet, Comparative Educational Ad - 
I ministration. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962. 438 p. 

Professor Medlin's description of the struc- 
ture of education In the U88E Is particularly 
useful to the educationist who has little famil- 
iarity with Soviet education. Dr. Medlln pre- 
sents a broad picture of the government of 
education at all levels, discusses the adminis- 
tration of special schools, and presents. In an 
abbreviated form, some of the problems facing 
Soviet educational administrators. 

, Clarence B. Lindquist, and 
Marshall L. Schmitt. Soviet Educa- 
tion; Programs (Bulletin 1960, No. 17; 
OE-14037). U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion. Washington: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1960. 281 p. 

This volume represents the third U.8. Office 
of Education study of education In the Soviet 
t’nlon. Although Its central focus Is the bal- 
ance between the science and nonsdencn ele- 
ments of the educational program of 8ovlet 
schools. It contains several Interesting sections 
on the organisation and control of Soviet In- 
stitutions of teaming. 

Rostow, W. W., Alfred Levin, and 
others. The Dynamict of Soviet Society , 


New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1953. 282 p. 

This book represents the combined efforts of 
scholars at the Center for International 
8tudles, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and although It is a relatively old publi- 
cation, It presents an excellent historical 
backdrop against which one can make Judg- 
ments about contemporary life In the U88B. 
Of particular interest to students of adminis- 
tration are the chapters dealing with the bu- 
reaucratlsatlon of the instruments of power, 
the relationship between the economy and 
power, the Instability of executive power, and 
power within the higher bureaucracy. 

Rothstein, Andrew (ed.). History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1960. 766 p. 

A book which must be read not for its 
historical accuracy, but for Its representative 
point of view. This volume, presenting the 
current Party Interpretation of Soviet do- 
mestic and world history, stretches historical 
Interpretation beyond the bounds of credulity, 
but in doing so presents the Western student 
of 8oviet life an Insight Into the value system 
of the 8ovlet Man. An indispensable source 
for the serious student of Soviet school 
administration. 

Rudman, Herbert C. “School Admin- 
istration,” Chapter 5. In George Z. F. 
Bereday, William W. Brickman, and 
Gerald H. Read teds.). The Changing 
Soviet School. Boston : Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1960. 514 p. 

This chapter outlines some of the 8tato 
organs responsible for the administration of 
Soviet education and presents a detailed de- 
scription of the training programs for school 
administrators In the Soviet Union. Of spe- 
cial Interest are the detailed teaching plans 
(uchebny plant) for the preparation of inspec- 
tors of schools and chairmen of district and 
Inrge-clty departments of education. 

Scott, Derek J. R. Russian Political 
Institutions. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1961. 265 p. 

Denlgned an Introductory textbook about 
the political Institutions of the Soviet Union, 
this publication contains certain chapters that 
are particularly nseful to the student of Soviet 
achool administration. Although schools re- 
ceive a surprisingly sketchy treatment by 
Professor Scott, his chapters on the Com- 
munist Party, conventional governmental 
organs, and decision-making are excellent. 
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Soviet Commitment to Education (Bul- 
letin 1950, No. 16; OE-14062). U.8. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969. 
135 p. S 

A report of the first r.S. Office of Educa- 
tion mission to the Soviet Union. Although 
some of the Information In this bulletin Is 
outdated, It still serves a useful function as an 
overview of the structure and administration 
of Soviet education. Of particular relevance 
are the sections describing the Moscow City 
Department of Education and the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences, RSF8R. 

Ustav Kommunintic.hetkoi Partii So-' 
vctskoyo Sayuza Prinyat XXII Syez- 
dom SPSS, SI Oktyabrya 1961 (Rules of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Adopted by the 22d Congress of the 
OPSU, Oct. 31, 1961, Moscow, 1961). 
31 p. 

A singularly Important document, published 
In several languages, this pamphlet Is avail- 


able from the Foreign Languages Publishing 
House. - This Is a primary source document 
that every student of 8ovlet school adminis- 
tration should read, for contained within these 
rules are the structure and decision-making 
processes of the Party organisations. The 
rules cover all aspects of Party activities, In- 
cluding the rights and. responsibilities of Party 
members, requirements for membership, struc- 
ture of Party organs at each territorial level, 
a description of Party organisations In the 
Soviet army, and the role that Party groups 
play In non-Party organisations. 

Volkovskoyo, A. N. and M. P. Malys- 
heva (erf*.). Shkolovcdenye (School- 
keeping). Moscow: State Pedagogical 
Publishing House, 1956. 618 p. 

This textbook Is widely used In Institutes 
for the Advanced Training of teachers. Of 
particular Interest are the chapters dealing 
with basic problems of school leadership, 
pedagogical leadership, organisation of school 
work and of students; and sections dealing 
with the specific responsibilities of class lead- 
ers, directors of schools, teachers’ councils, and 
school inspectors. 
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Glossary of Russiao Toms Usod in This Publication 

Russian English 

Centralnoyo Institut U sever- Central Institute for the Advanced 

skenstovovanyo tJehUeUe Studies for Teachers 

Dietgis state Publishing House for Children's 

literature 

Docent •• — Soviet academic title roughly equiva- 

lent to Associate Professor 

. Qorod City 

Qorono city Department of Education 

Kollegium Board 

Krai Province 

Oblast Region 

Oblono Regional Department of Education 

Otdel Bhkol, VVZov i Nauki .. Department of Schools, higher Educa- 

tion and Science 

Raion District 

Raiono District Department of Education 

Sbomlkt Bulletin ... a collection of regula- 

tions and policies 

Sektory Subsection 

Uchpedgis State Publishing House for Teaching 

and Pedagogical Materials 
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APPENDIX C 

Ministries and Committees Administering Higher 
Education in the 15 Soviet Union-Republics ' 


Union-Republic 
Russian SFSR 

Armenian SSR 

Azerbaidzhan 8SR 

Belorussian SSR 

Estonian SSR 

Georgian SSR 

Kazakh SSR 

Kirgiz SSR 

Latvian SSR 

Lithuanian SSR 

Moldavian SSR 

Tadzhik SSR 

Turkmen SSR 

Ukrainian SSR 

Uzbek SSR__ ... 


Organization 

— Ministry of Higher and Secondary Spe- 

cialized Education 

Committee of Higher and Secondary 
Specialized Education 

— Committee of Higher and Secondary 

Specialized Education 
... Ministry of Higher Secondary Spe- 
cialized, and Vocational Education 

— State Committee of Higher and Sec- 

ondary Specialized Education 
State Committee of Higher and Sec- 
ondary Specialized Education 

— Ministry of Higher and Secondary Spe- 

cialized Education 
Ministry of Education 
... State Committee of Higher and Sec- 
ondary Specialized Education 

— State Committee of Higher and Sec- 

ondary Specialized Education 

— Committee of Higher and Secondary 

Specialized Education 
State Committee of Higher, Secondary 
Specialized, and Vocuthmal-Teehnl- 
<cal Education 

— State Committee of Higher and Sec- 

ondary Specialized Education 
_ Ministry of Higher and Secondary So- 
cialized Education 

— Ministry of Higher and Secondary Spe- 

cialized Education 


Education bulletin, Higher Education in the V888 
(Bulletin 1963, No. 1«; OR-14088), by Seymour M. Koeen. In It the authoi 
p ° ,nt * ® M * ***** ,ewer than half of the Institutions of higher learning an 
administered by the listed higher education ministries and committees. A 

ioh te <Lia UI “^ r ar *. * dm ! nUtere<1 by Government agencies directly concerned 
° f . *«*""»*• *uch as health, agriculture (Ministry ol 

Health, Ministry of Agriculture), and the like. 
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